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geo were some days on which M. de Bergerac had no work for 
his secretary, and on such occasions the young man was free to 
dispose of himself as he pleased. These days Eustace Thorburn devoted 
partly to reading and meditation, partly to the delightful duty of min- 
istering to Helen’s caprices—if, indeed, the word “ caprice” can fairly 
be used in relation to anyone so entirely amiable as Mademoiselle de 
Bergerac. 

Happily for the ambitious hopes of the student, there were some 
days on which Helen asked no service from her willing slave, and when 
the slave could find no excuse for intruding on the privacy of his mis- 
tress as she read or practised or worked in her pretty drawing-room. 

On these leisure days Eustace made good progress with his own 
studies. He cherished the ideas of the ancients as to the require- 
ments of a poet, and thought that whatever was learnt by Virgil should 
be at least attempted by every student who would fain sacrifice at the 
shrine of the Muses. On dull days he was wont to spend the morning 
in his own room, working his hardest ; but in fine weather he preferred 
a solitary ramble in the park, or on the banks of the river, with his own 
thoughts and a volume of classic prose or poetry for company. 

He set out for a day’s ramble one fine sharp morning in December 
at the same hour in which a gentleman arrived at Windsor by the 
morning express from town. 

This gentleman left his luggage and his servant at the station, and 
set out to walk from Windsor to Greenlands, as Eustace had done 
nearly six months before. He was a man of middle size and of middle 
age, with a slender but muscular form, and a fair patrician face—a 
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face with an aquiline nose and cold bright-blue eyes that might have 
belonged to some Danish Viking, but a face in which the rugged gran- 
deur of the old warrior-blood was tempered by the effeminacy of half-a- 
dozen generations of courtiers. 

There was an inexpressible languor in the droop of the eyelids, an 
extreme hauteur in the carriage of the head. The mouth was perfect 
in its modelling, but the lips had the sensuous beauty of a Greek 
statue, too feminine in their soft harmonious line, and out of character 
with the rest of the face. 

Such was Harold Jerningham, owner of Greenlands in Berkshire, 
and of the bijou house in Park-lane. Fifty-two years of an existence 
that may be fairly termed exhaustive had left their impress upon him. 
There were traces of the crow’s-feet at the corners of the clear full blue 
eyes, and sharp lines across the fair proud brow. The waving auburn 
hair was sprinkled ever so lightly with the first snow-flakes of life’s 
winter, and the auburn moustache and beard owed something of their 
tint to the care of an assiduous valet ; but Mr. Jerningham was the 
kind of man who looks his handsomest at fifty years of age ; and there 
were few faces in foreign court or ballroom that won more notice than 
his on those rare occasions on which the b/asé English traveller con- 
descended to appear in public. 

The lively Celts amongst whom Mr. Jerningham made a languid 
endeavour to get rid of his existence regarded that gentleman as a 
striking example of the English “spleen,” and were prepared to hear 
at any moment that Sir Jerningham had made an unusually careful 
toilet that morning, and had then proceeded, with insular frigidity, to 
cut himself the throat d la maniére Anglaise. 

For the last seven or eight years the world had found no subject 
for scandal in the life of Harold Jerningham. It seemed as if those 
wild-oats which he had been sowing more or less industriously ever 
since he left the University must needs be at last exhausted, so quiet, 
and even studious, was the existence of the gentleman who appeared 
now in London, anon in Vienna, to-day in Paris, to-morrow in Norway ; 
and who seemed always to support the burden of his being with the 
same heroic endurance, and to combine the cold creed of the Stoic with 
the agreeable practice of the Epicurean. 

He had lived for himself alone, and had sinned for his own plea- 
sure; and if his life within the last decade had been comparatively 
pure and harmless, it was because the bitter apples of the Dead Sea 
could tempt him no longer by their outward beauty. He was unutter- 
ably weary of the inner bitterness, and even the outward beauty had 
lost its charm. If he had ceased to be a sinner, it was that he was 
tired of sinning rather than that he lamented his past offences. 

A sudden fancy, engendered out of the very emptiness and weari- 
ness of his brain, had brought him to England, and the same fancy 
brought him to Greenlands. He wanted to see the old abandoned 
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place, which had echoed with his childish laughter in the days when he 
could still be amused; the woods tat had been peopled by his dreams, 
in the days when he had not yet lost the power to dream. He wanted 
to see these things ; and, more than these things, he wanted to see the 
one friend whose society was pleasant, whose friendship was in some 
wise precious to him. 

“T have rather gloried in outraging the prejudices of my fellow- 
men,” he had said to himself sometimes when anatomising his own 
character in that critical and meditative mood which was habitual to 
him ; “but I believe I should scarcely like Theodore de Bergerac to 
think ill of me. It is not in me to play the hypocrite, and yet I fancy 
I have always contrived to keep the darker side of my nature hidden 
from him.” 

The master of Greenlands happened to be in an unusually reflective 
mood, and his reflections of to-day were tinged with a certain despond- 
ency. This nineteenth of December was his birthday, the fifty-second 
anniversary of his first appearance upon the stage of life; and’ the 
reflections which the day brought with it were far from pleasant. For 
the first time in his existence Mr. Jerningham had this mornmg been 
struck by the notion that it was a dreary thing to eat a solitary break- 
fast on the anniversary of his birth, uncheered by the voice of kinsman 
or friend invoking blessings on his head. The iuxurious little dining- 
room in Park-lane glowed in the ruddy fire-light, and glittered with all 
the chaste splendour of Mr. Jerningham’s art-treasures, as he trifled 
with his tea and toast, far too tired of all the delicacies of this earth 
to care for the bloated livers of Strasbourg geese or the savoury flesh of 
Bayonne pigs. The room in which he had breakfasted, and the table 
that had been spread for him, formed a picture which a painter of still- 
life might have dreamed of ; but it had seemed ‘very blank and dismal 
to Harold Jerningham on this particular occasion, when an accidental 
glance at the date of his Zimes reminded him that his fifty-second year 
had come to an end. 

He resolved forthwith upon a visit to the only friend whose sin- 
cerity he believed in, and the only living creature from whose lips good 
wishes would seem other than a conventionality. 

‘‘T suppose it is because I am getting old that such gloomy fancies 
come into my head,” he said to himself, as he walked from the station 
to Greenlands. “It never struck me before that a childless man’s 
latter days must needs be blank and empty. Must it be so? Which 
is the lesser of the two evils—to be the father of an heir who languishes 
for his heritage, or to know that our lands and houses must pass to a 
stranger, when the door of the last narrow dwelling has been sealed 
upon its silent inhabitant? Who knows? Is not existence at best a 
choice of evils—and the negative misery is always the lesser. Better 
to suffer the dull sense of loneliness than the sharp agony of ingrati- 
tude. Better to be Timon than Lear.” 
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This is how the philosopher argued with himself on his fifty-second 
birthday, as he walked the lonely road between Windsor and Green- 
lands. 

“Dear old Theodore !” he said to himself; “it is nine years since 
I have seen him—three or four since I have heard from him. God 
grant I may find him well—and happy !” 

Mr. Jerningham had walked this road often in his boyhood and 
youth—very often in the days when he had been an Eton boy, and had 
boldly levanted from his tutor’s house, and crossed that purely imagin- 
ative boundary, the Thames, for an afternoon’s holiday at home, where 
the horses and dogs and servants seemed alike rejoiced by the presence 
of the young heir. He had walked the same road at many different 
periods of his existence; in every one of which his own pleasure had 
been the chief desire of his heart; not always to be achieved, at any 
cost, and rarely achieved with ultimate satisfaction to himself. 

He had travelled this road in a barouche one bright summer after- 
noon with his handsome young wife by his side, and the bells of 
three different parish churches ringing their joy-peal in honour of his 
coming. He remembered what a folly and a mockery the joy-bells 
had seemed; and how very little nearer and dearer his wife’s beauty 
had been to him than the beauty of a picture seen and admired in one 
hour, to be forgotten in the next. 

“T think I was once in love,” he said to himself, when he meditated 
on the’mistakes and follies of his past life. “Yes, I believe that I was 
once in love—fondly, foolishly, deeply in love. But it came to an end 
—too soon, perhaps. In his youth a man has so many dreams, and the 
newest always seems the brightest. Well, they are all over—dreams 
and follies ; the end has come at last, and it is rather dreary. I sup- 
pose I have no right to complain. I have lived my life. There are 
men who seem in the very heyday of existence at fifty years of age; 
but those are not men who have taken life as I have taken it. It is 
the old story of the candle burnt at both ends. The illumination is 
very grand, but the candle suffers.” 

Mr. Jerningham entered the park by that small gate through which 
Eustace Thorburn had passed six months before. Greenlands was very 
beautiful even in this bleak winter weather, but there was a desolation 
and wildness in its aspect eminently calculated to foster melancholy 
thoughts. It was by the express wish of the master that the park had 
been permitted to assume this aspect of wildness and decay. “My 
good man,” he had said to his bailiff, “I assure you all this trimness 
and primness, which you make so much fuss about, is to the last degree 
unnecessary so far as I am concerned. I shall never again come here 
to live for any length of time; and when I do come, it pleases me 
best to come and go as a stranger. Let those poor old dawdling men 
in the grounds take matters as quietly as they like. You will pay them 
their wages on Saturday just the same as if they did wonders in the 
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way of sweeping and pruning and clipping. I don’t want Greenlands 
to look like a Dutchman’s garden; and I am glad to think that there is 
some kind of use in the world for poor dawdling old men who only 
excel in the art of not doing things.” 

The bailiff stared, but he obeyed his master, whose reputation for 
eccentricity had long been established at Greenlands. 

In the chill wintry morning the desolation of the place was more 
than usually apparent, and Mr. Jerningham, being on this particular 
occasion inclined to contemplate every object on the darker side, was 
strongly impressed by the dreariness of the long avenue, where the bare 
black branches of the elms swayed to and fro against the winter sky, 
and where the withered leaves drifted before him with every gust of 
biting winter wind. 

It was in the avenue that had been the grand approach to the man- 
sion in the days when the great world visited Greenlands, that Mr. 
Jerningham came upon a young man sitting on the trunk of a fallen 
tree, reading. To see anyone seated on so cold a morning was in itself 
a fact for remark; but this hardy young student had the air of a man 
who takes his ease on a sofa in his own snug study, so absorbed was his 
manner, so comfortable his attitude. Approaching nearer, the dlasé 
wanderer in many lands perceived that the young student’s face was 
flushed as if with recent exercise, and, while perceiving this, he could not 
fail to observe that the face was one of the handsomest, and at the same 
time the noblest, he had ever looked upon. As an artist, Harold Jer- 
ningham was impressed by the perfect outline of that grand fair face; 
as an observer of mankind, he was conscious that the stamp of high 
thoughts had been set upon the broad brow, and that the light of a 
pure young soul shone out -of the eyes that were slowly raised to look 
at him as he drew near the log on which the student reclined. He 
went near enough to see the title of the book the young man was 
reading. It was one of the Platonic Dialogues in Greek. 

* Ho, ho !” thought Mr. Jerningham ; “I took my young gentleman 
for a gamekeeper, or a son of my bailiffs ; but even in this levelling 
age I doubt if gamekeepers or embryo bailiffs are so far advanced in 
Greek. I suppose he is a friend of De Bergerac’s.” 

Having arrived at this conclusion, Mr. Jerningham proceeded to 
accost the young dreamer, for whom that leafless avenue was peopled 
day by day with the images of all that was greatest and most beautiful 
in the golden age of this earth, and to whom the romantic desolation of 
Greenlands had become far dearer within the last six months than it 
had ever been to the lord of mansion and park, forest and upland. 

“Do you not find it rather cold for that kind of reading ?” asked 
the proprietor of the avenue. 

The frank young face was turned to him with a smile. 

“Not at all; I have been walking for the last hour, and feel as 
warm as if it were midsummer.” 
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He looked just a little wonderingly at Mr. Jerningham as he spoke. 
He knew all the visitors to the Grange, and assuredly this gentleman 
in a fur-lined overcoat was not one of them. Some stranger perhaps, 
who had found the gate open, and had strayed into the park out of 
curiosity. 

“You seem accustomed to this kind of open-air study,” asked the 
traveller, seating himself on one end of the fallen log, in order to get 
a better view of the student’s face. It was only the listless curiosity 
of an idler that beguiled him into loitering thus. He had for the 
latter years of his life been at best only a loiterer upon the highways 
and byeways of this world, and the interest which he felt in this young 
student of Plato was the same kind of interest he might have felt in 
a solitary little Savoyard with white mice, or some semi-idiotic old 
reaper toiling under a southern sun; an interest by no means so warm 
as that which a picture or a statue inspired in this jaded wanderer. 

“Yes,” replied the young man, “I spend all my leisure mornings 
in the park, reading and thinking. I fancy one thinks better when one 
walks in such a place as this.” 

“ Tf by ‘ one’ you speak of yourself, I have no doubt you are right ; 
but if your ‘one’ means mankind in general, I am sure you are wrong. 
My dreariest thoughts have come to me under these trees this morning.” 

The young man’s face was quick to express sympathy in a look 
that was half wonder, half pity. 

‘“‘ How quick a man’s sympathies are at his age!” thought Harold 
Jerningham, “and how soon they wear out !” 

And then after a pause he added aloud, “ You live somewhere near 
at hand, I suppose ?” 

“T live very near at hand; I live in the park.” 

“ At the great house ?” exclaimed Mr. Jerningham. “ After all, my 
handsome young student will turn out to be the self-educated son or 
nephew of my housekeeper,” he thought, not without some slight sense 
of vexation, for he had been studying the young man’s profile, and 
had given him credit for patrician blood on the strength of the delicate 
modelling of nose and chin. 

“No, not at the great house; I live with M. de Bergerac, at the 
Grange.” 

“You live with De Bergerac! You are not his—no, he has no 
son.” 

“T have the honour to be his secretary.” 

“Indeed! and an Englishman! Has De Bergerac turned political 
agitator, or Orleanist conspirator, that he must needs have a secretary?” 

“No, it is my privilege to assist M. de Bergerac in the preparation 
of a great literary work.” 

“Tam pleased to hear you speak as if you valued that privilege, 
my young friend,” said Mr. Jerningham, with more warmth than was 
usual to him. 
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“T do indeed prize it more highly than anything on earth,” an- 
swered the young man ; and as he said this, his face flushed crimson to 
the roots of his hair. 

“Why the deuce does he blush like a girl when I say something 
commonly civil to him ?” thought Mr. Jerningham. — ; 

“You speak as if you knew M. de Bergerac,” said the student pre- 
sently. 

“T do know him. He is the best friend I have in the world.” 

“ Ah, then, I believe I have the pleasure of speaking to Mr. Jer- 
ningham, the owner of this place ?” 

“You do enjoy that supreme bliss; I am Mr. Jerningham; and 
now, as you have guessed my name, perhaps you will tell me yours.” 

“My name is Eustace Thorburn.” 

*“‘ And why the deuce does he blush like a girl when he tells me his 
name ?” thought Mr. Jerningham, taking note of a second crimson 
flush that came and went upon the brow and cheek of the student. 

“ And my good friend is well and happy ?” he asked presently. 

“Very well, very cheerful. Shall I hurry back to the Grange, and 
tell him you have arrived, Mr. Jerningham? I have heard him speak 
of you so much, and I know what a pleasure it will be to him to hear 
of your coming.” 

“ And it will be a pleasure to me to announce it with my own lips. 
You must not come between me and my pleasures, Mr.—Mr. Thorburn; 
they are very few.” 

“ Believe me, I should be sorry to do so,” replied Eustace, as the 


_ two men bowed and parted; Mr. Jerningham to walk on towards the 


house, Eustace to resume his lonely ramble. 

“You would be sorry? Not you!” mused the owner of Greenlands, 
as he walked slowly along the pathway that was so thickly strewn 
with dead leaves. “What does youth care how it tramples on the 
hopes of the old? When I refused the young bride my father and 
mother had chosen for me, and the alliance that had been the fairest 
dream they had woven for my future, what heed had I for the bitter- 
ness of their disappointment? The girl was pretty, and true and inno- 
cent, the daughter of a nobler house than mine, and the beloved of my 
kindred ; but she was not—. Well; she was not Adgeria; she was not 
the mystic nymph of an enchanted grot; she was only an amiable 
young lady whom I had known from childhood, and about whom some 
mischievous demon had whispered into my ear the hateful fact that 
she was intended for me. I met my Aigeria after; and what came 
of it? Ah, me, that our brightest dreams must end so coldly! Numa’s 
nymph came to him only in the evening; and perhaps there are few 
men who could retain the fervour of their devotion for an Aigeria of 
all day long, and to-morrow, and the day after, and the day after that 
again. And then your mortal Aigeria has such a capacity for tears. 
A cold look, a hasty word, an accidental reference to the past, a hint 
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of the uncertainty of the future—and the nymph is transformed into 
a waterfall. It is the fable of Hippocrene over again; but the fount is 
not so revivifying as that classic spring.” 

From thinking of his own past Mr. Jerningham fell to musing upon 
Eustace Thorburn’s future. 

“He has that which all the lands of the Jerninghams could not 
buy for me, were I free to barter them,” he said to himself bitterly : 
“youth and hope, youth and hope! Will he waste both treasures as 
I wasted them, I wonder? I think not. He has a thoughtfulness and 
gravity of expression that promise well for his future. And how his 
face brightens when he smiles! Was I ever so handsome as that, I 
wonder, in the days when the world called me—dangerous? No, never! 


“At its best, my face wanted the earnestness that is the highest charm 


of his. Why doI compare myself with him? Because I have ended 
life just as he is beginning it, I suppose. The Alpha and the Omega 
meet, and Omega is jealous of his fair young rival. How little the 
landscape has changed since I was like that youngster yonder, newly 


. returned from Oxford, with my head crammed with the big talk of 


Greek orators and the teaching of Greek sophists, eager to exhaust 
the delights of the universe in the shortest period possible ; eager to 
gather all the flowers of youth and manhood, so as to leave the great 
Sahara of middle age without a blossom! And the flowers have been 
gathered and have faded, and have been thrown away, and the great 
Sahara remains entirely barren. No, not entirely; there is at least 
one solitary leaflet,—one poor little pale blossom,—my friendship for 
De Bergerac.” 

Musing thus, the owner of Greenlands turned aside from that solemn 
avenue, at the end of which there frowned upon him the noble red- 
brick dwelling-house of England’s Augustine era. He had no desire to 
reénter that stately abode, where the plump goddesses and nymphs of 
Kneller disported themselves upon the domed ceilings, and where the 
twelve Ceesars in black marble scowled upon him from their niches in 
the circular entrance-hall. Solomon himself could have been no more 
weary of the vineyards he had planted—and vines of one’s own plant- 
ing are at best but poor creatures—than was Mr. Jerningham of Sir 
Godfrey’s nymphs and the scowling Cesars. 

“And Cleopatra once tolerated one of ces messieurs,” he had said 
to himself sometimes, as he looked round the grand gloomy chamber. 
“Cleopatra, the espiegle, the despotic, the Semiramis of Egypt, the 
Mary Stuart of the Nile, the Ninon of the ancient world.” 

Between the great avenue and the Queen-Anne mansion there 
stretched the stiff walks of an Italian garden, and ‘across this Mr. Jer- 
ningham went to a gate which opened into the woodiest part of the 
park. A narrow path across this woody region brought him to the 
boundary of M. de Bergerac’s territory, protected by a six-foot holly 
hedge, more formidable than any wall ever fashioned by mortal builder. 
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A gate cut in this hedge opened into the quaint old flower-garden, 
and through this gate Mr. Jerningham went to visit his friend, after 
having passed unknown and unnoticed beneath the shadow of the house 
in which he had been born. 

“©-Tis sweet to hear the watchdog’s honest bark bay deep-mouthed 
welcome—as we draw near home,’” Mr. Jerningham said to himself; 
“but it is not quite so sweet when the watchdog rushes out of his 
kennel possessed with an evident thirst for one’s blood, as that old 
mastiff yonder rushed at me just now. Every traveller is not a Beli- 
sarius. Ah, here we are! there is the pretty old-fashioned lawn, with 
its flower-beds and evergreens, and there the low rambling cottage in 
which Jack Fermor, the bailiff, used to live when I was a boy. I re- 
member going to him one summer morning to get my fishing-tackle 
mended, when I was a lad at Eton. Yes, this looks like a home! Dear 
old Theodore! I shall be content if he is only half as glad to see me 
as I shall be to see him.” 

The returning traveller found the door under the thatched porch 
open to receive him. In the heart of Greenlands Park no one ever 
thought of shutting a door. But the inmates of the Grange were not 
without their guardians. An enormous black dog sprang forth to meet 
the stranger as he approached the threshold, formidable as the dragon 
whose fiery eyes glared upon the luckless companions of Cadmus. 

Happily for Mr. Jerningham the faithful animal was under admir- 
able control. After giving utterance to one low growl that sounded a 
warning rather than a threat, he surveyed the intruder with a critical 
eye, and sniffed at him with a suspicious sniff; and then, being satisfied 
that the master of Greenlands was not a member of the dangerous 
classes, he drew politely aside and permitted the visitor to enter. 

The door of the drawing-room was wide open, and a cheerful fire 
burning in the low grate lighted the pleasant picture of a young lady 
seated at a table reading, with books and writing materials scattered 
about her. ; 

It was nine years since Harold Jerningham had seen his friend, 
and it was rather difficult for him to realise the fact that this young 
lady could by any possibility be the same individual he remembered in 
the shape of a pretty, fair-haired child, roaming about the gardens with 
an ugly mongrel-puppy in her arms, and to whom he had promised the 
finest dog that Newfoundland could produce. 

He had remembered his promise, though he had forgotten the fair 
young damsel to whom the pledge was given. Hephestus was the 
animal imported at the command of Mr. Jerningham.. He had been 
brought to Greenlands a puppy, with big clumsy head and paws, and 
an all-pervading sleepiness of aspect, and he had flourished and waxed 
strong under the loving care of Helen, who was fondly attached to 
him. 

The visitor’s light footstep scarcely sounded on the carpeted floor, 
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but a warning “yap” from Hephestus proclaimed the advent of a 
stranger. Helen rose to receive her father’s guest, and welcomed him 
with a smile and a blush. 

“How these Berkshire people blush!” thought Mr. Jerningham ; 
“it is the veritable Arcadia. The inhabitants of Ardennes were not 
more primitive. Indeed, Rosalind was the most rusée of coquettes 
compared to this young lady.” 

“What a delightful surprise, Mr. Jerningham!” said Helen with a 
frank smile ; “ papa will be so pleased to see you.” 

“Then you remember me, Mademoiselle de Bergerac, after so long 
an interval—an interval that has changed you so much that I could 
scarcely believe my little playfellow of the garden had grown into this 
tall young lady ?” 

“O, yes, indeed ; I remember you perfectly. The time has changed 
you very little. And I should have been most ungrateful if I had for- 
gotten you after your kindness.” 

“My kindness— ?” 

‘In sending me Hephestus—the Newfoundland puppy, you know. 
Papa christened him Hephestus on account of his blackness. He has 
grown such a noble, faithful creature, and we all love him so dearly.” 

“You all love him? Has your dog so many friends as that—em- 
phatic ‘all’ implies ?” asked Mr. Jerningham, wonderingly. 

“TI mean myself and papa, and papa’s secretary Mr. Thorburn.” 

The girl stopped suddenly, and this time it was a very vivid blush 
which dyed her fair young face, for it seemed to her that the eyes of 
her father’s friend were fixed upon her with a pitiless scrutiny. 

“O, now,” thought the master of Greenlands, “I begin to un- 
derstand why that young man blushed when he spoke of the privilege 
involved in his position here.” 

He glanced at the open book which lay under Mademoiselle de 
Bergerac’s hand, and was surprised to perceive that it was a duplicate 
of the volume he had seen in the hands of the student in the park. 

“You read Greek, Mademoiselle de Bergerac !” 

“Yes, papa taught me a little Greek ever so long ago. Will 
you not call me Helen, please? I should like it so much better.” 

“T shall be much honoured if you will permit me to do so. And 
you are reading Plato, I see. Is he not rather a difficult author for a 
young student in Greek ?” 

“Yes, he seems rather difficult, but I get a great deal of help. 
I am reading the Phedo with Mr. Thorburn, who is working very hard 
at the classics. I believe he means to try for his degree by and by 
when he leaves papa. He has a German degree already, but he seems 
to think that worth very little. I think he is rather ambitious.” 

“He seems to be altogether a wonderful person, this Mr. Thor- 
burn.” 

“Yes, he is very clever—at least papa says so, and you know papa 
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is very well able to form a judgment on that point. And papa likes 
him excessively.” 

“Indeed! and has he been long established here—domiciled with 
you, in his post of secretary ?” 

“ He has been with us nearly six months.” 

“May I ask where your father picked him up—by whose recom- 
mendation he came here ?” 

“It was Mr. Desmond who introduced him to papa,—Mr. Desmond, 
the editor of the Pallas.” 

* Ah! that Mr. Desmond has a knack of obliging one.” 

“Papa has considered himself very fortunate in finding any one 
able to take the warm interest which Mr. Thorburn takes in his book. 
It is rather dry work, you know, Mr. Jerningham, verifying quotations 
in half a dozen languages, and hunting out dates, and names, and all 
those petty details which used to absorb so much of papa’s time when 
he was without a secretary. Do you know that Mr. Thorburn has often 
travelled to London and back in the same day, in order to consult 
some.book or manuscript in the British Museum, and he has taught 
himself Sanscrit since he has been with us, in the hope of making him- 
self still more useful to papa.” 

The young lady’s face glowed with enthusiasm as she said this. To 
do service for her father was to win the highest claim upon her grati- 
tude. Mr. Jerningham looked at her with a half smile of amusement, 
which was not without some shade of bitterness. 

“ T have no doubt Mr. Thorburn is an inestimable treasure,” he said 
coldly. “I know a little humpbacked German who is a perfect prodigy 
of learning—a man who is master of all the dialects of India, and has 
the R&mfyana at his fingers’ ends. I am sure he would have been 
very glad to perform Mr. Thorburn’s duties for half the money my 
friend gives that ambitious young student; but my German is a perfect 
Quasimodo in the matter of ugliness, and your papa might object to 
that.” 

“T will run to tell papa that you have arrived,” said Helen. “I 
know what real pleasure the news will give him.” 

She left the room, and Mr. Jerningham remained for some minutes 
standing by the table with the volume of Platonic dialogues open in 
his hand, in the very attitude in which she had left him, profoundly 
meditative of aspect. 

“ How lovely she is!” he said to himself. “ Has this Berkshire air 
the property of making youth beautiful? That young Thorburn is a 
model for a Greek sculptor, and she—she is as lovely as Phryné, when 
Praxiteles saw her returning from her sea-bath. And Mademoiselle and 
the secretary are in love with each other. I arrive, like the seigneur du 
village in a French operetta, just in time to assist in a little Arcadian 
romance. I wonder that De Bergerac should be so absurdly imprudent 
as to admit this man into his household. He is, no doubt, a nameless 
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adventurer, with nothing but his good looks and some amount of 
education to recommend him. And he, perhaps, labours under the 
delusion that our dear recluse is rich. I will take the opportunity of 
talking to him to-morrow, and opening his eyes on that point. And I 
must take Theodore to task for his folly. He is as proud as Lucifer, 
after his own fashion, and would be the last of men to sanction the 
alliance of his only child with an English adventurer.” 

It seemed asif Mr. Jerningham took somewhat kindly to his part 
of seigneur du village, and was by no means inclined to the policy of 
non-intervention in the affairs of these two young people. It may be 
that, having so long been an actor in the great drama of human passion, 
he could not resign himself all at once to the passive share of the 
spectator, who applauds and delights in the youth and beauty, the joy 
and the hope in which he has no longer an active interest. He knew 
that it was time for him to fall back into the ranks and see a new hero 
lead the great procession ; but he could not retire with the perfect 
grace of a man who has played his part, and is content to know that 
the part has been well played, and has come to a decent finish. The 
art of growing old is the one accomplishment which the beau gargon 
never acquires. 

For his own part, Harold Jerningham believed that he had retired 
with a very decent grace from that field in which his victories had been 
so many. Prone though he was to anatomise the follies of himself 
and other men, he had not learned the mystery of that vague senti- 
ment of bitterness and disappointment which had tinged his mind 
during the later years of his life. 

He had taken existence lightly, and had taught himself to believe 
that the ills of life which press most heavily on other men had left 
him unscathed ; but there were times in which the tide that carried 
him along so pleasantly seemed all at once to come to a dead stop. 
The rapid river was transformed into a dreary patch of stagnant water, 
black with foul weeds, and poisonous with fatal miasmas ; and Mr. 
Jerningham was compelled to acknowledge that no man, of his own 
election, can resign his share in the sorrows of humanity. 

He told himself very often that he had done with emotion, and that 
life henceforth must be for him an affair of sensation only ; his peace 
of mind depended on the perfect adjustment of his ménage when he 
was at home, and on the tact of his courier when he travelled. But 
there were moments in which the subtle voice of his conscience whis- 
pered that this was only one more among the many delusions of his 
life. Thus, when circumstances transpired to prove that his young 
wife’s heart had been given to another, even while her honour was yet 
unsullied, he had arranged an immediate separation, with the nonchal- 
ance of a man who settles the most trivial affair in the business of 
life, fancying that he should escape thereby all those slow agonies and 
bitter throes that are wont to rack the breasts of men who find them- 
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selves compelled to part from their wives. But in this, as in all other 
transactions of his existence, he had been the dupe of his own selfish 
philosophy. The sting of his wife’s ingratitude was none the less keen 
because he thrust her from him with a careless hand. The sense of 
his own desolation was none the less intense because he had not suffered 
himself to love the woman to whom he had given his name. Even con- 
sidered from a selfish man’s point of view, his Horatian philosophy of 
indifference had been a failure. The fact that it had been so, and that 
he might have lived a better life for himself in living a little for other 
people, was just beginning to dawn upon him. 

One pure pleasure he was to taste on this day—the pleasure that 
springs from real friendship. That one unselfish impulse which had 
prompted him to provide a pleasant home for an old friend won him 
an ample return. Theodore de Bergerac’s welcome touched him to the 
heart. It was so warm, so real, so different from the polished flatteries 
he had been of late accustomed to receive with a conventional smile 
upon his lips and the bitterness of unspeakable scorn in his heart. To 
this man, so courted, so flattered, it was a new thing to know him- 
self honestly loved. 

De Bergerac was delighted by his friend’s return. 

“T thought we were never to see you again, Jerningham,” he said, 
after the first welcomes had been spoken, the first inquiries made, 
“and this little girl here has been so anxious to behold her benefactor. 
I think she is more grateful to you for her big black dog than for the 
home that has sheltered her since her birth.” 

And hereupon Helen blushed, and looked shyly downward to her 
friend and worshipper, the Newfoundland. Mr. Jerningham began to 
think that those maidenly blushes which he had observed while talking - 
to the young lady of her father’s secretary were only the result of 
a certain youthfal bashfulness, very charming in a pretty girl, rather 
than an indication of that tender secret which he had at first sus- 
pected. 

Helen looked first at the dog and then at her father, just a little 
reproachfully. 

* As if I could ever be sufficiently grateful for my home, papa!” 
she said; and then raising those deep innocent blue eyes to the visitor’s 
face, she added, gently, “You can never imagine how papa and I love 
Greenlands, Mr. Jerningham, or how grateful we are to you for our 
beautiful home. I think it is the loveliest place in the whole world.” 

“And from such a traveller that opinion should stand for some- 
thing,” added her father, laughing at the girl’s enthusiasm. 

“T am almost inclined to agree with Miss de Bergerac—with Helen, 
since she has given me permission to call her Helen,” said Harold, with 
some slight significance of tone; “I am inclined to think Greenlands 
the loveliest place in the world.” 

“ And yet you so rarely come to it, Mr. Jerningham,” cried Helen. 
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‘“*T did not know the power of its charm until to-day. A returning 
wanderer is very sensitive to such impressions you see, Helen.” 

“Yes, I can fancy that. But you have been in very beautiful 
places. You wrote to papa from Switzerland last year. Ah, how I 
envied you then !” 

“Indeed! you wish to see Switzerland ?” 

“O, yes. Switzerland and Italy are just the two countries that I 
do really languish to behold ; the first for its beauty, the second for its 
associations.” 

“Your father must contrive to take you to both countries.” 

“I think he would do so, perhaps, if it were not for his book. I 
could not be so selfish as to take him away from that.” ; 

“ But the book is near completion, is it not, De Bergerac ?” 

The student shook his head rather despondently. 

“Tt is a subject that grows upon one,” he said doubtfully; “my 
material is all prepared, and the extent of it is something enormous. 
I find the work of classification very laborious. Indeed, there have 
been times when I should have wellnigh abandoned myself to despair 
if it had not been for my young coadjutor.” 

“Ah, yes; your secretary, the young fellow I met in the park— 
something of a pedant and prig, is he not ?” 

“ Not the least in the world. He is a born poet.” 

“Indeed!” cried Mr. Jerningham, with a sneer; “your pedant is a 
nuisance, and your prig is a bore; but of all the insufferable creatures 
in this world your born poet is the worst.” 

“T don’t think you will dislike Eustace Thorburn when you come 
to know him,” answered De Bergerac; “and I shall be very glad if 
you can interest yourself in his career. He is highly gifted, and I 
believe quite friendless.” 

Mr. Jerningham -looked at Helen, curious to see how she was 
affected by this conversation ; but this time her face betrayed no emo- 
tion, and in the next minute she quickly left the room, “on hos- 
pitable thoughts intent,” and eager to hold counsel with the powers 
of the household. Mr. Jerningham would in all probability dine at 
the cottage, and weighty questions, involving a choice of fish and 
poultry, for the time banished all other thoughts from the young 
lady’s mind. 

“Let me congratulate you upon being the father of that lovely girl,” 
said Harold, when she was gone. 

“Yes, I suppose she is very pretty. Like a Madonna, by Raphael, 
is she not? the belle jardiniere, or the Madone de la chaise. And she is 
as good as she is beautiful. Yes, 1 thank God for having given me 
that dear child. Without her I should be only a bookish abstraction; 
with her I am a happy man.” 

“Unluckily for you, the day must come when she will make the 
happiness of some other man.” 
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“Why unluckily ? I do not suppose my daughter’s husband will 
refuse me a corner by his fireside.” 

“That depends upon the kind of man.” 

“She would scarcely choose the kind of man who would deny her 
father’s right to take his place in her home, not as a dependant, but in 
the simple continental fashion, as a member of the household, with a 
due share in all its responsibilities.” 

“You will perhaps arrange your daughter’s marriage in the con- 
tinental fashion, and choose her husband for her when the fitting time 
comes ?” 

“By no means. I have scarcely ever contemplated the question. 
My dear child is all in all to me; and it is just possible I may be a little 
jealous of the man who shall divide her heart with me. But I will not 
tamper with the ways of Providence in so solemn a question as her 
happiness. She shall marry the man of her choice, be he rich or poor, 
noble or simple.” 

“ And if she should make a foolish choice ?” 

“She will not make a foolish choice. She is the child of my own 
teaching, and I will answer for her wisdom. She will be the dupe of 
no falsehood, the victim of no artifice. She will never mistake clinguant 
for gold.” 

“You are very bold, my dear De Bergerac. Certainly the young 
lady seems the first remove from an angel; and I suppose the angels 
see all things clearly. And now let us talk about your secretary. How 
did you pick him up ?” 

“He was recommended to me by Mr. Desmond, of the Pallas. I 
think you know Mr. Desmond ?” added the simple scholar, who lived 
remote from those regions in which the Platonic attachment of the 
lady and the editor was current gossip. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Jerningham briefly, “I knowhim. And he recom- 
mended this young man—Thorburn? And now you must not be 
angry with me if I seem impertinent. Do you think it was quite wise: 
to admit this protégé of Mr. Desmond’s to such very intimate associa- 
tion with your household ?” 

“Why not ?” 

“T suppose you happened to forget that you have a daughter ?” 

Theodore de Bergerac flushed crimson to the temples. 

“Do you imagine that this young man would repay my confidence 
by a clandestine courtship of my daughter, or that my daughter 
would receive his addresses ?” he cried indignantly. 

“‘My dear De Bergerac, far be it from me to imagine anything. I 
only wish to suggest that it is rather foolish to bring a handsome young 
man, with a taste for poetry and a love for learning, and a very lovely 
girl, more or less affected by the same tastes, into such intimate 
association, unless you wish them to fall in love with each other.” 

“Yes, I daresay you are right; I daresay I have acted foolishly,” 
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replied the student thoughtfully. “ But I really never looked at 
the affair in that light; and then I have such perfect confidence in 
Helen’s purity of mind, and in the soundness of her judgment. I 
am so fully assured that no such thing as secrecy could ever exist 
where she is concerned. And then again, as for this young Thor- 
burn, I have watched him closely, and I believe him to be all that is 
honourable and excellent.” 

“You have not watched him with the eyes of worldly experience.” 

“Perhaps not; but I fancy there is an inner light better than a 
worldly man’s wisdom. I would pledge myself for that young man’s 
honour and honesty.” 

“The fact that he is such a paragon will not prevent your daughter 
from falling in love with him.” 

“No; it is just possible that she might become attached to him. 
I know she likes and admires him; but I fancied she only did so on 
account of his usefulness to me. However, the danger is incurred. I 
cannot dismiss a faithful coadjutor hurriedly or abruptly; and I am 
really very much interested in Eustace Thorburn. I believe there is 
the fire of real genius in all he does; and to my mind real genius must 
secure ultimate success.” 

“Surely Chatterton’s was genius ?” 

“Undoubtedly ; and Chatterton must have succeeded if he had 
been patient; but genius without patience is the flame without the 
oil. I believe there is a bright career before Eustace Thorburn ; and 
if I knew that my daughter and he loved each other earnestly and 
truly, I would not be the man to stand between them, and say, ‘It shall 
not be.’ ” 

“ How much do you know of Mr. Thorburn’s antecedents ?” 

“Not very much. I know that he was educated at a great public 
school in Belgium, and for the last few years was a tutor in the same 
school. His mother seems to have been a widow from an early period. 
She died a few weeks before he came to me. He speaks of her very 
rarely, but with extreme tenderness. Of his father he never speaks.” 

“He has no doubt excellent reasons for such reticence. In plain 
English, my dear De Bergerac, I take it that your young favourite is 
an adventurer.” 

‘* He is an adventurer who has earned his bread by the exercise of 
his intellect since he was seventeen years of age,” answered De Bergerac. 
“T have seen his testimonials, signed by the powers of the Parthenée 
at Villebrumeuse, and I need no man’s attestation of his honour and 
honesty. You are prejudiced against him, my dear Harold.” 

“TI am prejudiced against all the world except you, Theodore,” 
replied the master of Greenlands, with some touch of feeling. 

There was a certain amount of truth in this sweeping assertion. 
This man, to whom fortune had been so liberal, had of late aban- 
doned himself to a spirit of bitterness that involved all men and all 
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things. But of all things hateful to this weary sybarite, the most 
hateful was the insolence.of youth and hope, the glory of that morning 
sunshine which must shine on him no more. It may be that in his 
jaundiced eyes Eustace had seemed to wear his bright young manhood 
with a certain air of insolence, to blazon the freshness and sunlight of 
life’s morning before the jaded traveller hastening down the westward 
sloping hill that leads to the realms of night. However this was, Mr. 
Jerningham was evidently disposed to be captious and argumentative 
on the subject of his friend’s secretary. Theodore de Bergerac, per- 
ceiving this, contrived to change the drift of the conversation. He 
talked of his book; and Mr. Jerningham, who was faintly interested in 
all literary questions, expressed a really warm interest in this one- 
labour. He talked of old acquaintances, old associations; and the 
smile of the wanderer brightened with unwonted animation. 

It was four o’clock when dinner was announced. The two men had 
been talking so pleasantly, that it was only by the deepening of the 
afternoon shadows they knew the progress of time. The little dining- 
room was bright with the light of moderator-lamps on table and side- 
board when Mr. Jerningham and his host entered. 

Helen stood waiting for them in the soft lamplight, with Eustace 
Thorburn by her side. 

“Neither Mr. Thorburn nor I would come into the drawing-room 
to disturb your talk, papa,” she said. “He has been giving me my 
Greek lesson by the fire in here, while Sarah laid the cloth. You 
should see how she stares when we come to the sonorous words. I am 
sure she thinks we are a little out of our minds. You are to sit oppo- 
site papa, if you please, Mr. Jerningham. I hope you won’t dislike 
dining at this early hour. We generally dine at three; and a really 
late dinner would have frightened our poor little cook.” * 

“My dear Helen, I have eaten nothing to-day, and I am as hungry 
as a hunter. Ifyou are going to make excuses, it must be for not 
having given us our dinner at three. How pretty your table looks 
with that old Indian bowl of cream-coloured china asters and scarlet 
geraniums !” 

“They are from one of the greenhouses at the great house. The 
gardeners are very good to me, and allow me as many flowers as I like, 
when our own dear little garden is exhausted.” 

“They should be no gardeners of mine if they were otherwise than 
good to you.—How do you do, once more, Mr. Thorburn?” added the 
master of Greenlands, looking across the table at the secretary, who 
had quietly seated himself in his accustomed place. “I did not think 
we — dine together when I came upon you this morning in the 
par. ha 

This was an extreme concession on the part of Mr. Jerningham. 
As the two men faced each other in the lamplight, Theodore de Ber- 
gerac looked at them with an expression of surprise. 
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“ Did nothing strike you this morning, Jerningham, when you first 
saw Mr. Thorburn ?” he asked, smiling. 

“A great many things struck me. But what especial thing should 
have struck me, that you know of, my dear De Bergerac ?” 

“The likeness of your own youth. It really seems to me that there 
is something of a resemblance between you and Thorburn.” 

“T did not perceive it,” said Mr. Jerningham, with a coolness of 
tone that was not flattering to the younger man. 

‘Nor did I,” added the secretary promptly. 

This was a kind of preliminary passage at arms between the two 
men, who seemed foredoomed to be enemies in the great conflict of 
life. 

“Well, I suppose everyone sees these things with a different eye,” 
said De Bergerac; ‘“‘ but really I fancy there is some likeness between 
you two.” 


CHapTer XVI. 


MISS ST. ALBANS BREAKS HER ENGAGEMENT. 


Amp the many distractions of an editorial life, Mr. Desmond con- 
trived.to remember the promise made to his old tutor. He proved the 
warmth of his interest in Miss Alford’s dramatic career by an imme- 
diate appeal to the genial manager of the Theatre Royal Pall-Mall, and 
received in reply Mr. Hartstone’s assurance that the first vacancy in 
the young-lady department should be placed at Miss St. Albans’ dis- 
posal. 

* Bovisbrook has just sent me a charming little adaptation of 
Cételettes sautées chez Vefour,” wrote Mr. Hartstone in conclusion ; ‘and 
as I find there are six young ladies in the caste—ces dames of the 
Quartier Breda, I believe, in the original, but very cleverly trans- 
mogrified by Bovisbrook into schoolgirls from a Peckham academy 
who go to dine with an old West-Indian uncle at Verey’s—I think I 
could manage to find an engagement for Miss St. Albans as early as 
March, when my Christmas burlesque will have had its run.” 

“As early as March!” said Mr. Desmond as he read this letter; 
“and what is to become of that poor stage-struck little girl between 
this and March? Well, I suppose she can go back to Market Deeping, 
and shine as Pauline and Juliet, until the célelettes sautées piece is 
produced.” 

Having received a favourable reply from the lessee of the Pall-Mall, 
Mr. Desmond’s next duty was to communicate its contents to the 
expectant father and daughter. At first he thought of enclosing Hart- 
stone’s friendly epistle with a few lines from himself; but on reflection 
he decided against this plan of action. 

“Lucy might form exaggerated expectations from Hartstone’s let- 
ter,” he said to himself. I think I had better see her.” 

There were no parties in Mr. Desmond’s world just now. Every- 
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one worthy of a fashionable editor’s consideration was out of town, and 
the gentleman had his evenings to himself. It was over his solitary 
dinner-table that Mr. Desmond arrived at this conclusion; and it was 
to the Oxford-road Theatre that he bent his steps after dinner, knowing 
that he was there most likely to find Lucy Alford. 

The play was Zhe Stranger. He went into the dingy dress-circle 
for half an hour, and saw Mrs. Haller play her penitent scene with the 
Countess. Miss St. Albans looked very pretty as she grovelled at the 
feet of her kindly patroness, dressed in white muslin which was in the 
last stage of limpness, and with a penitential white-lace cap upon her 
girlish head. He waited patiently through the rest of the play, and 
went to the greenroom after the last dismal scene, impressed with the 
conviction that Lucy Alford was one of the dearest and prettiest of 
girls, but not yet on the high road to becoming a Siddons. 

He found poor little Mrs. Haller alone in the greenroom with a 
book in her hand, and with a very plaintive expression of countenance. 
She brightened a little on recognising the visitor; but while shaking 
hands with her, Mr. Desmond perceived that her eyes were red as with 
much weeping. 

“ T did not think you felt the character so deeply,” he said ; “ those 
real tears are a very good sign for a young actress.” 

Lucy shook her head despondently. 

“Tt isn’t that,” she said; “ I-I-was c-c-crying bec-c-cause I am n-not 
to play J-J-J-Julia !” 

Hereupon she fairly broke down and sobbed aloud, to the conster- 
nation of Mr. Desmond, who did not know how to console this poor 
weeping maiden. The sight of a woman’s tears was always very pain- 
ful to him; and for this young childlike creature he felt a pity that 
was especially tender. 

“ My dear little girl,” he said, “pray don’t cry. Tell me all about 
this business. Who is Julia?—what is Julia?—and why are you not 
to play Julia ?” 

“Tt’s Julia in the Hunchback—Sheridan Knowles’s Hunchback, you 
know,” replied Miss St. Albans, conquering her emotion with a stu- 
pendous effort, and telling her story with a most piteous air. “I was 
looking forward so to playing that very part. I played Julia at Market 
Deeping, you know, and the Deeping Advertiser said the kindest things 
about me,—that I reminded him of Miss O’Neil—though I can’t 
exactly imagine how the critic on the Advertiser could remember Miss 
O’Neil’s acting, as he is not yet nineteen years of age. And I have 
such pretty dresses for Julia—a silver-gray silk that was poor mama’s 
wedding-dress, and is not so very scanty, as I wear it looped up over a 
white muslin petticoat, in the King-Charles style, you know. And 
just when I was so pleased at the idea that the piece was going to be 
done, Mr. de Mortemar came to me and told me, quite cruelly, that I 
am not to play Julia. And there is a young lady coming to play the 
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part—at least, she is not very young—an amateur lady, who comes in a 
brougham with two horses, and whose dresses, they say, cost hundreds 
of pounds.” 

“An amateur lady! That is rather curious. And why does Mr. 
de Mortemar wish that she should play Julia ?” 

“ Mr. Johnson says she will pay him a great deal of money for the 
privilege. The houses have been, O, so bad, and Mr. de Mortemar is 
very angry to find he doesn’t draw. He says there’s a cabal against 
him.” 

“Tndeed! And this amateur lady comes to his relief with her 
dresses that cost hundreds of pounds! I should have thought that an 
amateur lady who keeps her brougham and pair would scarcely care to 
make her début at the Oxford-road Theatre. Have you seen this lady ?” 

“Yes. She has been to rehearsal; and she has been here in the 

evening to see the call for the next day. I daresay she will come this 

evening. She is very haughty, and takes no more notice of me than if 
I were the ground under her feet ; and O, you should see the heels of 
her boots !” 

‘‘She must be a vulgar, presuming person, in spite of her boots and 
her brougham. But if I were you, I would not trouble myself at all 
about her or the character she is to play. It will only be one leaf stolen 
from your laurels.” 

He said this with a smile in which there was some shade of sadness. 
There was something very sad to his eyes in the spectacle of this girlish 
struggler in the great battle of life, and in the thought of that frail 
foundation whereon her hopes rested. 

“She never can be a great actress with such poor opportunities as 
she can have,” he said to himself; “and she will go on from year to 
year hoping against hope, patiently enduring the same drudgery, living 
down perpetual disappointments, until some day, when she is sixty years 
of age, she will break her heart all at once because some petty provin- 
cial manager refuses her the 7é/e of Juliet, after she has played it for 
forty years, like the actress of the old story. Poor little Lucy! She 
is not the kind of woman before whose indomitable courage all ob- 
stacles succumb. She was made to be happy in a bright home.” 

“ Hark !” cried the young lady of whom he was thinking, “ there is 
Miss Ida Courtenay talking to Mr. de Mortemar.” 

‘* Miss Ida Courtenay ?” 

“ Yes, the amateur lady who is to play Julia.” 

“©, indeed! her name is Ida Courtenay ; and she comes to the 
theatre in her brougham, and wears unimaginable heels to her boots. 
I think a Cuvier of social science might describe the species of the 
lady from those particulars.” . 

Lucy only stared on hearing this remark, which was not intended 
for her comprehension. 

“ At eleven !” cried a loud coarse voice without ; “quite impossible. 
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I shall be engaged till one. You must call the Hunchback at half- 
past one.” 

“Tt will be rather inconvenient,” murmured the brilliant De Mor- 
temar, in a respectful, nay even obsequious tone of voice. 

“OQ, bother your inconvenience! The piece must be rehearsed at 
half-past one or not at all, as far as I am concerned. J don’t want a 
rehearsal. It’s for your people the rehearsal is wanted. I’m sure your 
Helen is such an abominable stick that I expect to be cut up in my 
scenes with her, if I don’t take care.” 

“0!” cried Miss Alford, with a little gasp. 

“Who is the lady that plays Helen so badly ?” asked Mr. Desmond. 

“Jt’s—it’s I who am to play Helen,” exclaimed poor Lucy. “ Isn’t 
it shameful of her to say that ? I was letter-perfect yesterday when we 
rehearsed ; I was indeed, Mr. Desmond. And Miss Courtenay read her 
part all through the piece. And now she says—O, it’s really too bad—” 

A mighty rushing sound, as of a Niagara of moire antique, heralded 
the approach of the lady in question, who bounced into the greenroom, 
and swept past Mr. Desmond with the air of a Semiramis in high-heeled 
boots. She was a tall stalwart personage of about thirty-five years of 
age, and she was as handsome as rouge, pearl-powder, painted lips, 
painted nostrils, painted eyelids, painted eyebrows, and a liberal supply 
of false hair, could make her. The share that nature had in her beauty 
was limited to a pair of fierce black eyes, which might have been suffi- 
ciently large and lustrous without the aid of Indian ink or belladonna; 
and the outline of a figure which the masculine critic usually denomi- 
nates “fine.” Mauve moire antique, a white-lace burnous, and a bonnet 
from the Burlington Arcade, did the rest ; and the general result was a 
very resplendent creature of a type which has become too familiar to 
the eyes of English citizens and citizenesses in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Towards this lady Mr. de Mortemar’s manner exhibited a deference 
which was somewhat surprising, and not a little displeasing, to the 
editor of the Pallas. 

“Good evening, sir,” said the provincial Roscius, on perceiving 
Lawrence. “I am gratified to find you again a witness of our perform- 
ance. You will have observed a wide difference of style between my 
Claude and my Stranger. Those two characters mark, if I may be 
permitted the expression, the opposite poles of my dramatic sphere. 
Claude, the lover, belongs to my torrid zone ; Steinforth, the outraged 
husband, locked in the icy armour of his pride, snow-bound, as I may 
say, by the bitter drift of woe, is my polar region. I venture to hope 
that you were struck by the different phases of passion in my silent 
recognition of Mrs. Haller. My provincial critics have been good enough 
to assure me that the whole gamut of emotional feeling is run by me in 
that situation.” 

“T fear that I am scarcely qualified to form a judgment upon your 
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acting, Mr. de Mortemar,” the editor replied very coldly ; “I was not 
very attentive to the performance this evening. I came to the theatre 
only to see Miss Al—Miss St. Albans—whose father is one of my 
earliest friends. I am sorry to find that she has reason to consider 
herself somewhat ill-used by your stage-manager in the matter of a 
certain caste of the Hunchback.” 

The attention of Miss Ida Courtenay had, until this moment, been 
occupied by some official documents stuck against a little board 
upon the mantelpiece; but on hearing these words pronounced in a 
very audible manner by Mr. Desmond, she turned abruptly and glared 
at that gentleman with all the ferocity of which her fine eyes were 
capable. She lived among people with whom this kind of glare gene- 
rally proved effective, and she expected to subjugate Mr. Desmond as 
easily as it was her wont to subjugate the weak-minded individuals 
with whom she consorted. 

She found, to her mortification, that in this case she had glared in 
vain. The editor of the Pallas did not flinch before the angry glances 
of this Semiramis of Lodge-road, but calmly awaited Mr. de Mortemar’s 
explanation. 

“T am my own stage-manager,” replied that gentleman, with 
offended majesty; “and I have yet to learn by what right Miss St. 
Albans considers herself ill-treated in this theatre. This is not the 
return which I expected from a young lady for whom my influence 
alone could have secured a hearing from a London audience.” 

“ Pray do not let us have any high-flown talk of that kind, Mr. de 
Mortemar,” said Lawrence, with some slight impatience of tone. “ Iam 
quite sure that you would not have engaged Miss St. Albans if it had 
not suited you to do so. I believe you engaged her for what is techni- 
cally called leading business—the whole of the leading business.” 

“There was no written engagement. I offered to engage Miss St. 
Albans, and she was only too glad to accept my offer. Until this time 
she has played the complete range of leading characters.” 

“Indeed. Then, as there is no formal engagement, and as you 
have found a lady who wishes to supersede Miss St. Albans, I suppose 
there can be no objection to this young lady’s withdrawal from your 
company.” 

Lucy looked terribly alarmed by this speech. 

“I—I wouldn’t inconvenience Mr. de Mortemar for the world,” 
she faltered ; but Lawrence would not allow her to say more. 

“You must let me act for you in this matter, Miss Alford,” he said. 
“As I am your father’s friend, and as I am rather more experienced in 
theatrical matters than he is, I shall venture to take this affair into 
my own hands. You may consider yourself free to cast your pieces 
without reference to this young lady, Mr. de Mortemar; she will no 
again act in your theatre.” 

“But she must act in my theatre,” cried the infuriated tragedian. 
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“Do you suppose you are to come here interfering with my arrange- 
ments, and taking away my actresses, in this manner? You ignore me 

in your paper, and then you come and insult me in my greenroom. 
teally this is a little too bad.” 

“J think some of your arrangements are a little too bad, Mr. de 
Mortemar. I will be answerable for any legal penalty you may be able 
to inflict upon Miss St. Albans, whose engagement I hold to be no 
engagement at all. For the rest, you have Miss Courtenay, who will 
no doubt be delighted to play a round of characters.” 

“QO, indeed!” cried that lady, with ironical politeness; “ you’re mon- 


‘strously wise about other people’s business, upon my word, sir. But, 


though I’ve seen a good deal of cool impudence in my life, I never wit- 
nessed cooler impudence than I’ve seen in this room to-night. If you 
knew what you were talking about, you’d know that I play Julia in 
the Hunchback, and Constance in the Zove-Chase, and play nothing 
else. My dresses for those two characters were made for me by 
Madame Carabine Nourrisson of Paris, and I should be sorry to tell 
you what they cost.” 

“T should be very sorry to hear it. I am too much ofa political 
economist not to regret that money should be spent in that way. How- 
ever, as you like the cream of the drama so much, Miss Courtenay, 
would it not be as well to try a little of the skim-milk? If you really 
want to be an actress, you cannot do better than extend your experi- 
ence by some of the drudgery that Miss St. Albans has so industri- 
ously gone through.” 

“Tf 1 want to be an actress!” cried the outraged lady. “ And pray 
who may have told you that I want to be an actress?” 

“Tf that is not your design, gue diable venez-vous faire dans cette 
galere 2” 

“T don’t understand Latin, and I don’t want to,” replied the fair 
Ida, with a venomous look at Mr. Desmond; “but I beg to tell you that 
I am a lady of independent means, and that I act for my own amuse- 
ment and the amusement of my friends.” 

“T have no doubt of the latter fact,” murmured Lawrence politely. 

“And I have no intention whatever of sinking to a poor, weak, 
trodden-down drudge in limp white muslin, like some actresses I could 
mention.” 

“Indeed, Miss Courtenay! And are you aware that it is you, and 
ladies of your class, who bring discredit upon the profession which you 
condescend to take up for the amusement of your idle evenings? It 
is this amateur element which contaminates the atmosphere of our 
theatres, and the manager who fosters it is an enemy to the interests 
he is bound to protect.” 

“O, indeed !” exclaimed Miss Courtenay, who was very weak in a 
conversational tussle where neither fierce looks nor strong language 
were admissible. And then, finding herself powerless against her un- 
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known assailant, she turned with Medea-like ferocity upon the injured 
and innocent manager. “I'll tell you what it is, Mr. de Mortemar,” 
she cried; ‘since you are so mean-spirited as to let me be insulted in 
this manner, I beg you to understand that I shall never enter your 
theatre again—no, Mr. de Mortemar, not if you were to go down on 
your knees to me. And you may find some one else to play Julia, and 
you may let your private boxes yourself if you can, which I know you 
can’t; and I have the honour to wish you good evening.” 

Hereupon Miss Courtenay swept cut of the room like an artificial 
whirlwind of moire antique. And thus it happened that at one fell 
swoop Mr. de Mortemar was deprived of both his heroines, much to 
his discomfiture, but not to his entire annihilation. The unconquer- 
able force of conscious genius supported him in this extremity. 

“‘T can send on my walking lady and second chambermaid for Julia 
and Helen,” -he said to himself. ‘“ After all, what does it matter how 
the women’s parts are played? The feature of the play is my Master 
Walter ; and I don’t suppose the audience would care what sticks I put 
in the other characters.” 

This is what he said to himself in the seclusion of his dressing- 
room, whither he retired after bestowing upon Mr. Desmond a scathing 
look, but no words of reproach. The editor of the Pallas was a person 
whom an embryo Kean could hardly afford to offend. 

Some members of the company had dropped in during the foregoing 
little scene; a low comedian dressed “for the farce,” and a damsel of 
the soubrette species, and Mr. Johnson, the incomprehensible, also 
dressed for the farce, in a red scratch-wig that in no wise resembled 
the natural covering of any head ever seen on human shoulders, and 
with a false nose of painted cotton-wool. These individuals had been 
evidently much pleased by the encounter between Mr. Desmond and 
Miss Ida Courtenay. 

“You gave it her to rights,” said this gentleman, with friendly 
familiarity. ‘I know the lady, and the less amateurs of that kind set 
their foot on the stage the better it will be for the stage and all who 
belong to it. She’s a very nice lady, she is, but she’s rather a nasty 
temper. She made her first appearance in public at a pretty little 
theatre in Bow-street two or three months ago, and had to pay rather 
heavily for her début. You see, she went and made a morning call 
upon a young friend and neighbour of hers at rather an inconvenient 
hour, and, being of a hasty disposition, broke a few windows because 
she wasn’t let in soon enough. I believe there was something in the 
way of a poker and a fire-shovel between the two young ladies; but 
that was never quite cleared up.” 

“T am sure she is an eminently respectable person, Jack Johnson,” 
said the low comedian in the flaxen wig; “she never comes to the 
theatre unaccompanied by her mother; and if a maternal parent is not 
an evidence of respectability, I don’t know what is.” 
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“Yes,” muttered the incredulous Johnson, “I’ve seen her with at 
least half-a-dozen mothers in my time. It’s a pity she doesn’t contrive 
to get ’em more alike.” 

Lucy Alford departed to change the penitential white muslin of 
Mrs. Haller for the well-worn merino dress and dark shawl and bonnet 
in which she came to the theatre. Before doing so, she told Mr. Des- 
mond that it was her father’s habit to wait for her every evening at 
the close of the performance in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
stage-door. 

“Then I will go and wait there with him,” said Mr. Desmond. “I 
must excuse myself to him for the liberty I have taken in breaking 
your engagement, and explain my motive for taking that liberty. I’m 
sure your father will approve my reasons for acting as I did.” 

“T’m sure of that,” answered Lucy; and then she blushed, as she 
added falteringly, “I scarcely think you would like to go to the place 
where papa waits for me; it is a kind of public-house, two doors from 
the theatre. The gentlemen of the company go there a good deal; and 
as papa finds it so very dull in the dress-circle when the play is over, 
he is obliged to go there.” 

“T am not at all afraid of going there in search of him. I shall 
not say good-night until I have seen you comfortably seated in your 
cab.” 

“ You are very kind; but on fine nights we generally walk home. 
Papa likes the walk.” 

She blushed as she said this; and the blush smote the very heart 
of Laurence Desmond. It was not the first time that he had seen 
those fair young cheeks crimsoned by that shame of the sinless—the 
sense of poverty; and the thought of those trials aud humiliations 
which this gentle, innocent, tender creature had to bear touched him 
deeply. 

He thonght of the women he met in his own world—women who 
would have uttered a shriek of horror at the idea of walking in the 
streets of London at any hour of the day, to say nothing of the night; 
and here was this poor child walking every night from one end of 
London to the other, after mental and physical fatigue which would 
have prostrated those other women for a week. He thought of the 
extravagance, the exaction, the egotism, which he had seen in the 
women he met in society; and he asked himself how many among the 
brightest and best of those he knew were as pure and true as this 
girl, for whom the present was so hard a slavery, the future so dark an 
enigma. 

He left the theatre, and found that the establishment of which 
she had spoken as “a kind of public-house,” was an actual public- 
house, and nothing else. He went in at that quieter and more aristo- 
cratic portal on which the mystic phrase “Jugs and Bottles” was 
inscribed; but even here he found a select clientéle engaged in the 
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consumption of gin-and-bitters. He inquired for Mr. St. Albans—con- 
cluding that the gentleman would be best known by his daughter’s 
professional alias—and the old man speedily emerged from a parlour 
where some noisy gentlemen were playing bagatelle. 

The old tutor was not a little disconcerted on beholding Laurence 
Desmond, and faltered a feeble apology as the two men went out into 
the street together. 

“I am obliged to wait somewhere, you see, Desmond,” he said. “I 
can’t stand Harry Bestow in the farces, and I can’t hang about the 
greenroom; Mortemar doesn’t like it. So I take a glass of bitter ale 
in there. The Prince of Wales is a regular theatrical house, and one 
hears all sorts of news about the West-end theatres.” 

Mr. Desmond wondered that the bitter ale dispensed at the Prince 
of Wales should perfume the breath of the consumer with so powerful 
an odour of gin. He gave no expression to this wonder, however, but 
proceeded to relate what he had done in the greenroom. 

“Yes, very right, very right, Desmond,” said Tristram Alford 
rather despondently, when he had heard all. “ My little Lucy ought 
not to act with such a woman as that; and she can go back to 
Market Deeping for the new year. The journey will be expensive— 
but—” 

“You must let me arrange that little matter in my own way,” 
Laurence said kindly. ‘I can promise Miss Alford an engagement at 
the Pall Mall in March; and in the mean time you must let me be 
your banker.” 

**My dear friend, you are too generous—you are the soul of no- 
bility. But how can I ever repay—” 

“Tt is I who am under obligation to you. Can I forget that if you 
hadn’t made me work up my Thucydides to the highest point of perfec- 
tion, those stony-hearted examiners would have inevitably ploughed 
me? And now let us go to the stage-door. Lucy—Miss Alford—must 
be ready by this time.” 

The young lady was waiting for them in the shadow of the dingy 
portal. The night was bright and clear, and for some little distance 
Mr. Desmond walked by his old tutor’s side, with Lucy’s little hand on 
his arm. He wondered to find himself walking the obscure streets, 
through which Mr. Alford had mapped out a short cut between the 
Oxford-road and Islington; he wondered still more to find Lucy’s hand 
resting so lightly, and yet so confidingly, on his coat-sleeve; and above 
all he wondered that it should seem so pleasant to him to be quite out 
of his own world. 

He walked about a mile, and then hailed a passing cab, and placed 
the young lady by her father’s side. He had made one very painful 
discovery during the walk, and that was the fact that Tristram Alford 
had been drinking, and bore upon him the stamp of habitual drunken- 
ness. This, then, was the cause of that gradual decadence which had 
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attended the tutor’s fortunes since the days at Henley. What a man 
to hold the fate of a daughter in his hand! what a helpless guardian 
for innocent girlhood! Mr. Desmond’s heart ached as he thought of 
this. 

“T may help them a little for the moment,” he said to himself, 
“but if this man is what I believe him to be, there can be no such 
thing as permanent help for him or for his daughter.” 

“T don’t know how to thank you for your kindness of to-night,” 
Lucy said, as she shook hands with the editor. 

“Indeed you owe me no thanks. I only acted on the impulse of 
the moment. I was enraged by that woman’s impertinence, and that 
man’s sycophantic manner of treating her. Let me know if he makes 
any attempt to enforce your engagement. I don’t think he will. When 
are you likely to go to Market Deeping ?” 

“On the thirtieth, I suppose. The theatre reopens on New-Year’s 
day. Shall we—will papa—see you again before we go, Mr. Desmond ?” 

“Well, no; I fear my time—or—yes, you can breakfast with me 
some morning, can’t you, Alford ? say the morning after Christmas-day. 
Come to my chambers at nine, if that is not too early for you, and we 
can talk over Miss Alford’s future.” 

Tristram Alford accepted this invitation with evident pleasure; 
but Laurence, whose hearing was very acute, heard the faintest sigh of 
disappointment escape the lips of Lucy, as he released her hand. 

‘“‘ Good-night,” he said cheerily; ‘‘ and all success at Market Deep- 
ing! I shall hope to see you when you come back to town for your 
engagement at the Pall Mall.” 

And so they parted—Mr. Alford and his daughter to enjoy the 
novel luxury ofa cab ride; Laurence to walk all the way to the Albany 
in an unusually thoughtful mood. 








A ROUND OF OPERAS 


It is melancholy to think that England should be excluded from the 
grand cohort of composers. We look wistfully at France, literally 
teeming with delightful fancies and luxuriating in melodies. What a 
host of charming and gracious writers !—the matchless Auber, the 
romantic Berlioz, the graceful and piquant Victor Massé, with Thomas, 
and Offenbach, and a host more. The smallest little French ballad 
out of a French opera has a piquancy, a colour of the story, and a 
certain novelty quite characteristic. But the truth is, French com- 
posers seem to use music as a language; and when they write opera, 
the notes and phrases run off luxuriously. There is an elegant copi- 
ousness in all they write, a dainty and graceful freedom. Even where 
there is not depth, there is elegance and fluency, like a conversation in 
their own pleasant tongue. With us all is barren and hammered out. 
We deal in the old conventional phrases again and again repeated. To 
see this, we need only take up that most dreadful of performances—an 
English grand opera in five acts—The Queen of Westphalia, with its 
quartette or two, its grand finale @ /a Verdi, and its scraps of Rossini, 
and its music-sellers’ ballads. 

In music what feasts, what charming gardens! each so varied, and 
full of charms of its own. For this is the special delight of musical 
taste—it should be so Catholic. It is hard to understand those rigid 
Puritans of harmony, who force you to take ‘heir Koran—a Beethoven 
or a Mozart—at the sword’s point. We grow weary of this intolerance. 
All good music is weleome—the more delightful from the variety. As 
Lamb said, “I like everything that is book ;” so we should like all 
that is music. There is one of whom the wise are accustomed to speak 


with a contemptuous depreciation, as “a clever fellow in his way’—. 


much as a true Conservative would speak of a dangerous Radical. And 
yet no generous musician but will own a large debt to the truly dra- 
matic, most melodious, and richly coloured Giuseppe Verdi. There 
was a time when on the affiche at every theatre in Europe was to be 
read his name. That must be the poorest “gaff” of an Opera which 
has not played J/ Trovatore in some shape or other. Even the 
little assembly-room of Sheltie-on-the-Sea—taken by the wandering 
‘English Opera Company” (Mr. Adam Lunger, the admired tenor, and 
Miss Nellie Maxwell), and converted for the night into a theatre, Mr. 
Crowther at the piano—has heard the Zrovatore. By his tunes he 
had secured a hold upon the crowd. But yet his airs of the “ Donna 
é mobile” sort, the “ Libiamo” and “ Ah, che la morte!” pattern are 
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his poorest claim to consideration. They have always seemed thin and 
vulgar, though clever. His admirers, when they praise, are thinking 
of these. But his more formal and ambitious arias, ever welcome 
to the baritone; his passionate duets between a betrayed husband 
and pleading wife, a gray Venetian father and suppliant daughter— 
these have the true ring, a thrilling fervour and melody, a headlong 
entrain, and a tuneful whirl exactly reflecting the situation. This 
indeed is the merit of Verdi: he imbibes the whole force of the story 
and situation. Further, his music reflects the colour of the particular 
story. The 7raviaia, that despised and flouted opera, which the critics 
call washy and feeble, has the strangest tone of levity, gaiety, and half 
melancholy pervading it, pitched in a half sad key, and seems to reflect 
the assumed spirits of the heroine. Here, of course, we leave the theatre 
whistling the drinking song and the rather ordinary “ Di Provenza;” but 
better taste will admire the sad introduction, the gay opening cho- 
rus, with its arriére-pensée half romantic, half sad, the ever-welcome 
Sempre libera, and the dying scene. There are operas of his scarcely 
known in this country, as // Simon Boccanegra, full of this tuneful 
passion and colour, but with not enough of the “ jiggy,” whistlesome air 
the vulgar require. So with the Due Foscari, which has a Venetian 
stateliness and an almost Greek mournfulness. And so with the delight- 
ful Vépres Siciliennes, and its noble quintette. But Verdi is a sumptuous 
writer—like a court beauty, he requires all the splendour of gorgeous 
dress to set him off to the fullest advantage : an unbounded orchestra, 
a grand opera-house, a spreading stage, and the fullest enue. So ran 
the Vépres during the first French exhibition, when it was incom- 
parably brought out. Latterly a great change has been noticed in this 
writer: he has affected a more solid manner, importing a sort of 
German colour into his writing—but a German element, lightened by 
an Italian touch, and this sort of artistic eclecticism, is one of the 
secrets of excellence in music. So has the French school been enriched 
and strengthened. By this step he has fatally compromised his English 
popularity. The Ballo in Maschera, written on this principle, finds no 
favour with the groundlings and organ-men, who have scarcely anything 
to whistle or grind; and the masterly singing of his “Eri tu” by the 
wonderful and accomplished Della Sedie, and the clever quartette, has 
barely saved it. So will it be with the Forza del Destino, and the 
newer Don Carlos. Yet all these latter are full of lovely and even 
rapturous music. What a whirl of a love-duet for tenor and soprano 
is there found in the Ballo! It is in a situation like that, with a 
master equal to it, that the boundless power of music shows itself. 
Then do fine southern acting, and rilling tenor, and fervent soprano, 
and noble orchestra find their greatest advantage. Here does our 
slow-moving matter-of-fact British nature halt and hobble. No Eng- 
lish writer could in the faintest way approach the verve and spirit of 
such an effort. Abroad, however, he is still in favour; and galleries at 
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Rome, Florence, Bologna, Naples hear the Simon and the Forza with 
real delight—allowance, of course, being made for the division of sym- 
pathy which the rising of a new favourite occasions. And there is a 
dangerous rival in Charles Gounod. 

Never were two writers so distinct; but Verdi must be placed far below 
Gounod, the latter aiming at a much highcr and more correct standard. 
Both, too, have a mannerism as distinct as that of Mendelssohn, work- 
ing always in the same forms and patterns. Gounod must be placed 
higher, on the ground of more classical and finished treatment, and 
appealing to higher and more exquisite passions. Gounod could not 
paint the tumultuous and gorgeous emotions which Verdi chooses for 
his stories ; but it is to be very much feared that Gounod will be known 
too as the author of but a single opera. He is too good for the vulgar. 
Years and years ago, when the accomplished musical critic of the 
Atheneum was vainiy striving to get a hearing for one whom he justly 
considered to be the foremost of living musicians, wandering one night 
into the French Théitre Lyrique, the writer found the first scene of 
Moliére’s Mfédecin commencing. This had been made into an operetta ; 
and the delicious music, matching the hue and no less delicious humour 
of the piece in its quaintness and fashion, its old simplicity and breadth, 
without at the same time a particle of the affectation which can imitate 
the tricks of old fashion ; the sly irony and pompousness, the fun, and 
yet the Gluck-like stiffness,—all these made up a combination that was 
startling for its novelty and genius. Looking at the bills, I found it 
was by a tolerably obscure “Ch. Gounod,” author of many operas that 
had failed. That delightful piece was imported recently, cut into English 
shape, but scarcely “did.” It wanted the heaven-born French acting, the 
admirable getting up, and the almost perfect direction of the Lyrique. 
At that same theatre I came on the sixtieth or seventieth night of what ? 
—the old “ pigtail” opera of Mozart, the Nozze de Figaro, admired of all 
musicians. The house was crammed to bursting; and as it was to be 
the last night of staying in Paris, I was, as a matter of favour, found a 
seat in the top gallery, and from that high eerie heard the most delight- 
ful and incomparable performance of that gay opera that could be 
conceived. It was perfect. Ugalde, Saxe and the charming Carvalho; 
the bloom, the lightness of touch were indescribable, the relish and 
enjoyment of the audience as welcome. This, of course, from our vola- 
tile neighbours, as we are fond of calling them. But, from their com- 
mercial and money-getting tastes, from their engineering and building 
works, they seem to be growing about as solid as ourselves. That 
run went on for close upon a hundred nights. Later the opera was 
revived at one of the London theatres, and was played about three 
times; but no one cared for it, and, in truth, it seemed a different opera. 
Sappho and Mirella, Gounod’s other operas, have all enjoyed only the 
unsatisfactory compliment of “a success of esteem,” though the deli- 
cious dance-music in the first is at the very top of that richest and most 
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elegant department of composition—a department the most fascinating, 
which the high names of Meyerbeer, Auber, and Mendelssohn have 
adorned. Jfirella failed through its story—too delicate and poetical, 
too much of an abstraction to be clothed in the somewhat coarse 
dress of stage conventionality. It is more a poem, a dream, but 
with a local colour, with the very scent of the vines, the hot sun of 
the south, and the primitive quaintness of the peasants. This it is 
that shows the boundless power of music, which can picture any- 
thing, and convey any emotion and tone of human nature. Faust is 
therefore likely to be his one opera. The new Romeo and Juliet gives 
us the gardens of Verona and the distinct Italian colouring, the deli- 
cate bloom of Shakespeare’s story, and all the charm and bouquet of 
that delightful play, but seems to be a failure. And though it may be 
held, with Charles Lamb, that these Shakespearian characters and stories 
are too celestial, too spiritual, to be vulgarised by representation or to 
be dwarfed down to concrete reality, still Gounod’s music, so faithful, 
so spiritual, would seem to be the true medium, half celestial, half 
earthly, by which the divine Shakespeare shall be interpreted. 

Who that has listened to Faust but has brought away a sense of 
having assisted at that awful mystery of the middle ages? The air 
seems charged with the strange spirits of evil, with that wild mix- 
ture of cathedral music—the rolling organ, the cries of demons, the 
soft breath of flowers from the garden, the simple voices of German 
burghers. All this seems embodied in the strange weird prelude, which 
stirs us with a faint frisson, as it commences. Almost every bar of this 
wonderful opera is in keeping ; over all its tenderness hangs a sense, as 
it were, of coming evil and gloom. Everything is appropriate. Every- 
thing is unconventional. He has discovered new shapes and phrases, 
and the narrative parts, as they may be called, where the old bald 
recitatives would have halted on, are full of the most charming and 
witching grace and variety. His orchestration, its wit, piquancy, and 
eloquence, it would be vain to praise. It is impossible to put anything 
beside the two duets of Faust and Marguerite for originality and grace 
—for the grace and love of the one, the gathering despair and passion of 
the other. The Kermesse scene, so full of variety and good classical work; 
the now hackneyed valse, yet so graceful and ever welcome; the delicious 
jewel song, wrought in a very pdte tendre of music, graceful as Greuze or 
Watteau, full of the daintiest fluttering; the garden scene, when the 
flowers open their petals, and we smell their perfume, and where the 
balmy air seems to float across; the tremendous scene in the cathedral, 
with the organ rolling afar off, and the cries of the demons mixing with 
the psalms of the monks ;—these are but a tithe of the beauties of this 
matchless opera, of which it is melancholy to think not a single stave 
could have been produced by an Englishman, or even an Italian. It is 
all music; there is no accompaniment in the old conventional sense, the 
four ligkt notes, pizzicatto d la Donizetti, and even Verdi. All is the 
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opera, and the leading music travels on as much in the orchestra as on 
the stage. It may be heard again and again, and new beauties will be 
always revealing themselves. The amateur, however, should keep it 
sacred from being “hacked” in private performances. The full ¢enue of 
grand performance on the stage is what it requires. Yet in this country 
we do not know all its beauties. There is the Walpurgis act, always 
given in Germany, but left out in England; and the exquisite tenor 
song, “ Versar nel mio cor,” full of beauty and passion and colour, 
welcome when sung tenderly by a soft feeling voice at a piano. 

Welcome now to the delightful Auber, like Kitty ever fair and 
young, who gives us music like champagne—bright, sparkling, whole- 
some. He indeed stands alone. No one comes near him. Some have 
talked of his music as light, but it is merely the lightness which sheer 
grace and elegance imparts. Spirit is the great characteristic of his 
music; nothing flags with him. It is seen to trot gaily along the 
road, and his accompaniment, light as a feather, is the perfection of ac- 
companiment, and can be brought out on even a small band. There is 
perfect freedom and eloquence in his writing: it has the elegance of 
his own French comedy. His gayest airs have at times a kind of 
plaintive tone, not a bad foil, even in the merriest music. His notes 
and phrases have a delightful mannerism of their own, and, above all, 
are clear as a bell, healthy as the open air. It is music that will never 
die. Military bands yet unformed shall be playing the overtures to 
Masaniello, to Fra Diavolo, and to the ever-blooming Diamans de la 
Couronne. A performance of the Domino Noir by Frenchmen and French- 
women is the perfection of elegance. The story is piquant and 
gay, and is matched by music as piquant. What a bolero! So with 
Le part de diable. So with the thousand-and-one airs of his that drift 
about, whether selection played by bands, or a little air sung at the piano, 
from Manon Lescaut. In the latter there is a “laughing song”—a 
trifle, but the perfection of elegant trifling, “‘c’est histoire amoureuse.” 
The most gratifying homage for this famous veteran and most wel- 
come to all his admirers was to hear his gay march bearing away the 
palm, beyond dispute, from a laborious and tremendous business of 
Meyerbeer; and long may he bloom and flourish! 

After these giants come the rank and file. From all corners rise 
pleasant harmonies. The choice is almost distracting. We know not 
and have never explored the vast fields of music. There are Italian 
writers by the score, gay, brisk, and inspiring—Ricci, Petrella, Rossi, 
and a host more. Now and again we hear a bolero out of some of these 
obscure little operas played at Bologna or Vienna, and are delighted at 
its unbounded fancy and gaiety, and should wish heartily to know more. 
The Crispino, sung so delightfully last year, and setting heads and feet 
beating, shows us what a rich lode is here. We travel through Ger- 
many, and of a night look in at the little dull and rather mouldy 
theatre of a small town, and hear Czar and Zimmerman, the Nachtlager 
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in Granada, and many more, all popular, and scarcely heard of by our 
public. We have yet to be presented to Wagner, the ultra-romantic 
musician, who by his own folly, his crude, raw, and terrible spasms of 
discordant music, has destroyed all chance of his own popularity. Yet 
he is a musician, original, full of a romantic and medieval passion, of 
new phrases, and a fervent manner quite apart.* 

So with France. There flourishes Grisar with his “ Bon soir, Signor 
Pantalon!” and the farcical Offenbach ; Berlioz, with the tropical Perle 
de Brésil, with its pretty and languishing tenor pastoral, and his Hercu- 
laneum, ambitious in spirit, with dainty plums scattered through it. 
For charming tuneful music we can hear an opera of Victor Massé ; 
now and again can step into the Grand Opera, where one of Halévy’s 
pompous fastueux operas, La Reine de Chypre, with its five acts of pro- 
cessions, finales, and choruses, moves on solemnly till midnight. At 
Lyons or Marseilles we hear a réprise, the delightful Pré aua Clercs of 
Herold, whose wonderful and dashing Zampa overture will be played 
to the crack of doom ; or the Jwive; or the charming and coquettish 
Postillon de Longuimeau. 

Now we see the grand and solid and yet romantic Mendelssohn 
abandon his severe scriptural stories and come down to the footlights. 
One of the gayest and most tuneful little operas, furnishing an hour’s 
charming entertainment, is the Son and Stranger. There the village tone 
is perfect, and there is a little undercurrent of seriousness and solemnity 
quite in keeping. There is a trio admirable for spirit and dramatic 
effect. The whole was thrown off as a sketch; and yet how infinitely 
more characteristic than his ambitious fragment the grand opera Lore- 
let! As for Elijah, and its solemn and massive progress of three or four 
hours, it is fine and overwhelming ; but the “shape” of oratorio is a 
mistake, and it is in truth but a mutilated distortion of the opera to 
suit particular tastes. 

Now we see a cap with a gold band and a mixture of joyous 
peasants, a wonderful four-post bed and a water-wheel, and know the 
Sonnambula (most true and delightful of all known operas) — its 
clear tuneful melodies and familiar music—music fresh and cool as a 
clear summer evening, as welcome as the breeze, and for its perfect 
nature and spontaneousness the very Vicar of Wakefield of operas. 
Hackneyed, it never tires; and the very sound of the first chorus makes 
us feel as joyous as the villagers wish us to think they are. What a 
richness and abundance!—no “padding” or manufacture there. Every- 
thing in it is good. So with Norma—bating always its inevitable “Deh 
conte” and “Si fine allore,” the first sounds of which send one rushing 


* The musical reader, who would wish to have a fair specimen of this writer, 
should not go to hear one of his operas, but should listen to a selection, as played 
by a military band ; he will then wonder that such a composer should have been 
overlooked. Or let him send to Messrs. Ewer for the overture to Léhengrin 
arranged as a duet, or for Cramer’s selection from the Fliegende Hollander, 
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from the theatre, or at least from the drawing-room. Yet for the rest, 
how fine, how glowing, how appropriate, down to the groves and altar 
and the Druids in white flannel, whom we do not at all feel inclined to 
laugh at! And, alas, the unapproached Grisi herself cutting the vervain. 
The Puritani, as an opera, has no special /one, though full of fine music; 
and the story is dull. Will Donizetti ever obtain all the credit he de- 
serves? He was, musically, no one’s enemy but his own. Who would 
suppose that the flippant trifles he “knocked off” as “ pot-boilers” could 
come from the same soul as Lucia? There is a grandeur and solidity 
about ‘hat music which is surprising. The music is as sombre as the 
story. There is no hurry, no scrambling; everything is worked up 
steadily and solidly and with immense dramatic effect. What charming 
and graceful arias for the soprano! so showy and elegant—as in the air 
accompanied by flute—and yet so unartificial. What finales of passion 
and defiance! And, above all, what a field for the pathetic tenor! whose 
last scene in the churchyard—hackneyed as it has been—will always be 
welcome, and is unapproached in feeling and beauty, though the horns 
will show signs of distress in the symphony. Somehow, nothing that 
is now written seems to have the hold on public taste that music of 
that kind had. Rossini, and his Barbiere, Tancredi, Gazza Ladra, and Wil- 
liam Tell, seem in the distance like recollections of great historical five- 
act plays—fine and flourishing, yet without much that fowches. The 
singing-lesson in the Barbiere, with its wearisome Italian dujfo work, 
which people laugh at without understanding, will intrude. The Semi- 
ramide is a tremendous business—cold and fatiguing. ‘This is profane 
and irreverent; but we are taking the popular view. And—shall we dare 
to whisper it?—even the grand work, his ‘immortal che/-d’euvre,’ as the 
opera programmes announce it, Don Giovanni, is a serious and solemn 
business, a study—like reading a classic. The story is cruelly against 
it. 

More grateful and less ambitious, but absolutely perfect in its way, 
comes the delicately tender and melodious Dinorah. Absolutely re- 
dolent of French peasant-life, exquisite in tone, story, and treatment, 
it is like a sweet dream; it breathes the innocence, the rusticity, the 
amiable superstition of a pastoral district. The recovery of Dinorah’s 
senses, the bewitching music that attends it, the march and village pro- 
cession, go to the very heart, and make us regret wistfully that it was 
only at the close of his life Meyerbeer was awakening to his true vein, 
and was bidding adieu to his broken and rugged melodies, his tre- 
mendous fanfares, his hurricanes of finales. 

But the list is endless. Our neighbours abound to luxuriance. 
They have a more genuine taste for music. They have their opera in 
every town, supported chiefly by the cheap galleries and pit. Has 
Manchester, or Glasgow, or Belfast, or even Dublin or Edinburgh an 
opera en permanence? This is a significant question when we think of 
contrasts. P.F. 
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LETTERS FROM LILLIPUT 
BEING ESSAYS ON THE EXTREMELY LITTLE 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


IV. ON PReEtTtTy LITTLE THINGS. 


Tue city of Paris is all but universally considered to be a terrestrial 
paradise of Pretty Things. I have qualified my remark, you will ob- 
serve, and said “all but universally ;” for there are those who dissent 
from the claim which Paris puts forward for preéminence in the pro- 
duction of pretty things, and who hold that the famous articles de Paris, 
sparkling and delicate and ingenious as they may be, are surpassed 
by the trinkets and gewgaws and delicious useless things, generally, 
of Vienna and Constantinople and Florence and Rome. Still, at all 
events, we may grant the inexhaustible copiousness of Paris in manu- 
facture, and the cunning skill with which she displays the gimcracks 
she has to sell. To me her show is slightly monotonous, for I learned 
my Boulevards, my Palais Royal, my Rue de Rivoli, my Chaussée 
d’Antin, my Rue de la Paix by heart years ago. I recognise all the 
porte-monnaies and reticules, the flower-stands and card-racks, the 
sham cameos and imitation jet, the bronze Venuses of Milo, the Sévres 
china and spurious Dresden shepherdesses, the moquette arm-chairs and 
tissu de verre footstools, as old, old friends. The shopkeepers must 
keep a prodigious stock of replicas on hand; for we know full well that 
the pretty things are eagerly bought by foreigners, and yet, come to 
Paris when you will, and at intervals as long or short as you please, 
and you will find precisely the same pretty things in the same shop- 
windows. Statuettes draped in Algerian onyx are the latest novelties ; 
and yet the introduction of onyx on the Boulevards dates from at least 
five years back. Even on the old Quai Voltaire, the historical home of 
bric-a-brac, and in those musty, charming streets the Rues Bonaparte, 
des Saints Péres, et de Seine (the last soon to be pulled down by the 
ruthless Haussmann), it is hard for an old Paris man to find anything 
new. I filled my scrap-portfolio years ago with those old engravings 
after Callot and Goya and Boucher and Fragonard, with here and there 
a bluff Morland or Rowlandson turning up among the Frenchmen, like 
a fly, or rather a blue-bottle, in amber. I longed as vainly in the 
year 1847 to possess some of the pretty little things from the old-cu- 
riosity shops as I long, now, in 1867. The old clocks, the ravishing 
little ivory carvings, the céladon and rose du Barry porcelain, the Henri 
Deux slabs, the signet-rings, the duodecimo Books of Hours, the cabi- 
nets and tripods and china monsters, the Palissy ware and filigree 
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brooches, and jewelled poniards and Venice mirrors are all there; and 
if now and again a well-remembered curiosity-shop in some back set- 
tlement of the quay-country has disappeared, it is because the street 
in which it existed, with half-a-dozen thoroughfares in addition, have 
been knocked into one huge, new, staring boulevard by Haussmann 
the Ruthless aforesaid. Who shall say but a fate more awful than that 
of Ixion or the Danaides may be reserved in Tartarus for that Destruc- 
tive-Constructor? He may be doomed to go on building new boule- 
vards, and pulling them down again as soon as they are built, for ever 
and ever. The Immortals can scarcely fail to punish the rash Prefect 
who has striven to forestall the course of Time and to erect a new city 
before the old one had run its appointed race. Half of the Paris de- 
molished by this Prometheus of lath and plaster was no older than 
Hanover-square; and lives there a London architect bold enough to 
suggest the demolition of ¢hat stately mass of red brick with stone 
dressings ? 

But the charm of the pretty little things of Paris lies in their almost 
infinite quantity ; and those visitors who are comparatively strange to 
the gay city are forthwith entranced by the dazzling display, and, 
taking out their purses, purchase profusely and pay lavishly. In vain 
have I striven to point out to inexperienced tourists who have “run 
over to Paris” for a week or a fortnight that they may buy their photo- 
graphic albums, their blagues-d-tabac, their electro-gilt paper-weights, 
their lacquered card-trays, their Russia-leather cigar-cases and hand- 
kerchief boxes—all “ warranted Paris-made”—at Parkins and Gotto’s, 
or Mechi’s or Rodrigue’s, quite as cheaply as in Paris, if not twenty per 
cent cheaper; for in proportion as the quick-witted Paris shopkeeper 
becomes alive to the fact that his customer is an Englishman and a 
stranger in Paris does he practise the pleasant arts of chicanery and 
extortion. I will go further and say that, if you transact your business 
discreetly, you may buy French china on Ludgate-hill and French 
imitation jewelry in the Burlington Arcade at a more moderate rate 
than you can obtain those articles in Paris. As for bonnets—which 
surely fall within the category of pretty little things—if you think they 
are to be obtained more cheaply in the Rue de la Paix than in Regent- 
street, I would entreat you, as Charles Fox entreated the First Consul 
Bonaparte, to “put all that nonsense out of your head.” The Vyses 
do not sell their chapeaux for twopence halfpenny, and you must pay 
for peeping at Madam Parson’s. But a Paris bonnet! It is terrible to 
think upon. I went in the other day to Madame Lucy Hocquet’s in 
Paris. I bought a cheese-plate, and I came out, five minutes afterwards, 
more carefully flayed than St. Bartholomew. I was led, like a lamb, a 
short time—a very short time—afterwards into the Cave of Trophonius 
—I mean into the den of Cacus—I would say into the bonnet-shop of 
Madame Jenny Navarre. I became the possessor of the miniature 
model, in lace and ribbons, of a jockey’s saddle, and I emerged into 
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the open “done” as brown as St. Lawrence. Think not I am in- 
dulging in a slang term when I allude to the “doing” of that Saint. 
’*T'was the holy man who himself used it. “Turn me,” he said cheer- 
fully to the tormentors who had bound him to the gridiron—“ turn 
me; for I think I am ‘done’ on one side.” And there is a bit of St. 
Lorenzo’s flesh to this day in the reliquary of the Escorial—a morsel of 
muscle fostado y asado, toasted and roasted, as the custode tells you— 
so witness if I lie. 

This then is my position. I refuse to acknowledge the supremacy 
of Paris in pretty little things ; and more than that, I doubt, and very 
gravely doubt, whether the genius of the French people is capable of 
appreciating that which is really a Pretty Little Thing in the proper 
acceptation of the term. The French are, at the best—I say it in no 
spiteful spirit, for I have known both the country and the people for 
thirty years, and love both dearly—a geometrical and stereotyped race. 
They are the least eccentric community in the world. Every man has 
his groove, and moves in his groove, and can’t remove from it without 
permission from the administration, the police, and “la famille.” I 
should add perhaps the concierge to complete the hierarchy of despots. 
The tyranny of the porter’s lodge is awful. I have an American friend 
who pays about six hundred pounds a year for three little birdcages 
on the Boulevard Haussmann. Do you know that his concierge had 
lately the impudence to inform him that he could not have groceries 
or vegetables delivered at his door after ten o’clock in the morning? 
The obvious course to be pursued in a free country after such an 
intimation would be to kick the concierge down stairs; but in geo- 
metrical and stereotyped France no such vagaries are tolerated. You 
must hear and obey your hall-porter. He takes tithe and toll from 
your wood and your wine, your candles and your coals; and if you kick 
or knock him down, you will be tried and sent to prison. Lately a 
lodger, irritated by a long course of firewood robbery on the part of his 
porter, carefully bored some holes in a few logs, and filled up these 
orifices with gunpowder. The next time the concierge cooked his pot 
au feu over stolen logs, there was a blow-up. Nobody was hurt; but 
Justice has laid hold of the lodger, and it will go hard with him, I 
fear. 

Frequently, I hasten to admit, this geometrical and stereotyped 
people have a bright idea—tliterary, artistic, mechanical, or scientific. 
But they run the bright idea to death; they stereotype it, and print it 
by hundreds of thousands. And hence the sameness in their pretty 
little things. Five hundred thousand pairs of legs arrayed in silk 
tights are at this moment gleaming on two hundred and fifty thousand 
cartes de visite in the Paris shop-windows. One grows absolutely to 
loathe the portraits of the brazen creatures with false hair and fig-leaf 
costumes with which the photograph-frames abound. The song of 
La Femme a barbe, again, was a droll one; but we have now the 
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bearded woman in oil, in water, in lithography, in terra-cotta, in biscuit, 
in chocolate, and in sugar-candy. They will write novels, poems, and 
plays about the femme a barbe. They need only to give her the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, and her popularity will be complete. She has 
her groove, and continues to move init. The Dame aux Camellias has 
hers, and moves in that. And the same people go to the same re- 
staurants, and haunt the same cafés; and the same rentiers read or doze 
in the same cabinets de lecture; and the same drums are drubbed 
before the same red-breeched soldiers; and the same artfully arranged 
shops overflow with the same gimcracks, day after day and year after 
year. I never went back to London, even if my absence had been but 
of a week’s duration, without lighting on something new, were it but a 
shirt-collar or a brace-button. But in Paris, on each recurring visit, I 
look in vain for some addition to the stock of nick-nacks. If there be 
indeed anything new to the Parisians, the chances are ten to one that the 
novelty has come from London or Vienna. Take the electro-gilt weights 
and table ornaments: they are English. Take the wooden fans painted 
with birds, and the reticules and cigar-cases of perfumed leather, and the 
heraldically-painted glasses: they are Austrian and Bohemian. The 
most exasperating thing is that the French, in their sublime and inex- 
pugnable self-conceit, really imagine that they have invented all these 
pretty little things, and we English and Germans have borrowed our 
notions from them. There is no use in arguing with a Frenchman to 
the contrary. His mind is made up, geometrically, stereotypically. 
“ (est comme ca,” he says, shrugging his shoulders and smirking; and it 
is idle to pursue the discussion further. In one of the French picture- 
galleries at the Universal Exhibition there is a monstrous battle- 
piece by the late Hippolyte Bellangé—a fine painting undeniably, but 
throughout exaggerated and false—representing the charge of Mil- 
haud’s cuirassiers on our squares at Waterloo. All the world knows 
that no braver men ever wore breastplates and jackboots than these 
cuirassiers of Milhaud, but that when they came to knock their heads 
against the British phalanx they came to irremediable grief. To look 
at M. Bellangé’s picture, the French are getting the best of the fight 
everywhere, and the English are nowhere; or rather, our redcoats 
are sprawling on the ground, dead or dying, or disarmed and craving 
quarter. Just such a ludicrous perversion of historic truth is visible in 
another big performance by the same master—* the Old Guard” at Water- 
loo, with Cambronne disdainfully refusing to surrender to an English 
officer, who is arrayed in the traditional swallow-tailed coatee, high 
stand-up collar, enormous shirt-frill, bell-pull epaulettes, and hessian 
boots, and has the traditional red whiskers and gleaming teeth, with- 
out which no French artist would dream of representing an English 
soldier. ‘“ La Garde meurt, mais ne se rend pas,” cries Cambronne, 
waving his sword. Never has /a blague been so eloquently translated 
into oil. It is, however, perfectly notorious that General Cambronne 
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never said anything of the sort. Whether he uttered the filthy exple- 
tive attributed to him by M. Victor Hugo in Les Misérables is a moot- 
point; but one thing is certain: that he, and as many of his Guards as 
could not save themselves by running away, did surrender themselves 
to the English, and became prisoners of war ; in which respect they were 
much better off than if they had fallen into the hands of the Prussians, 
who took no prisoners, and whose answer to the “ Sauve gui peut” was a 
yell of “ Spare none” in High Dutch. But is anything to be gained by 
trying to couch a Frenchman’s eyes, and placing before him the plain 


' bright truth? Nothing whatever. To the end of time—or of French 


time at least—he will believe that Cambronne refused to surrender ; 
that Milhaud’s cuirassiers totally routed the British infantry; that the 
Vengeur went down with the tricolor nailed to the mast, and all 
hands crying “ Vive la République!” that Fontenoy was won by the 
Maison du Roi and not by the Irish Brigade; that Joan of Arc was 
burnt by the English and not by the French clergy, who were enraged 
aad terrified by her claim to supernatural powers; that Crecy and Poic- 
tiers were mere skirmishes, and Blenheim and Malplaquet drawn battles. 
In M. Emile Marco de St. Hilaire’s popular Life of Napoleon it is stated 
that in 1805 one of Napoleon’s marshals gave the Austrians a beat- 
ing at Hochstadt. “Thus,” continues M. de St. Hilaire, “the reverse 
suffered by French arms when the Maréchal de Boufflers encountered 
Prince Eugene was amply atoned for.” The fact that Eugene of 
Savoy had a colleague in that famous victory was of course quite be- 
neath the notice of the French historian. What was that colleague’s 
name? Wasn’t it Churchill? Yes, John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

If you cannot convince a Frenchman in matters of dispute so seri- 
ous as these, how are you to hope to persuade him that he has not 
a monopoly in pretty little things? Le Francais, né malin, créa le 
vaudeville, says a French proverb. The Frenchman invented nothing 
of the kind. The vaudeville, or farce with couplets put to music 
absurdly interpolated in the dialogue, is an importation from Italy, 
and, as an exotic and an abortion disgraceful to the French stage, was 
denounced seventy years since by Rétif de la Bretonne. Give up any 
idea you may have of persuading a Frenchman that he was not the inven- 
tor of vaudevilles. As well might you strive to convince him that Racine, 
Corneille, and Voltaire are not quite equal, as tragic poets, to Shake- 
speare. He has his ddée fire; he is geometrical ; he is stereotyped; his 
opinion cannot be altered. “I went to the opera in Paris,” writes the amu- 
sing blackguard Jacques Casanova, “and I saw a ballet very splendidly 
performed, and purporting to represent the Carnival of Venice. I was 
not prepared to quarrel with the inaccuracies as to costume and archi- 
tecture presented. That the Ducal Palace should be on the right side 
of the Piazzetta, and the Zecca on the left, did not matter. When I 
saw a senator in a coat of yellow brocade and pink silk hose in lieu 
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of the historical éabarra, I only smiled, and a pea-green gondola did 
not offend me; but when I saw the Doge and the Council of Ten, 
arrayed in robes of striped satin, and with cocked hats on their heads, 
advance to the foot-lights and dance a coranto, I confess that I 
thought things had been carried a little too far. And when I remon- 
strated with my neighbour on this most glaring absurdity, he frowned, 
told me that Paris was the capital of the civilisation of the world, and, 
adjusting the hilt of his sword, turned his back on me.” It is about a 
hundred years since Jacques Casanova wrote his amusing ribaldries ; 
but if I were sitting, any night this week, in the stalls of the Grand 
Opéra in Paris during the performance of Verdi’s Don Carlos, and were 
to point out to my neighbour that the libretto of the opera in question 
was about the most grotesque piece of balderdash ever penned, that the 
Opera Escurial is no more like the grim Spanish convent-palace among 
the mountains than the Leicester-square Alhambra is like that miracle 
of taste and splendour at Granada, and that the operatic Philip the 
Second resembles the austere fanatical son of Charles the Fifth and 
husband of Bloody Mary about as much as the captain of a penny 
steamer resembles an Admiral of the Blue,—that neighbour, without 
putting his hand to a sword which it is no longer the custom to wear, 
would shrug his shoulders, opine que c’élait comme ¢a, and hint, if I 
pursued the argument, that I ennuyéd him. 

I am of course aware that there are two ways of judging a thing. 
It may be pretty and little from your point of view, and ugly and 
big from mine. This is what I saw last Good Friday at the corner 
of the Rue de la Paix and the Rue Neuve des Capucines. 

There is a shop at that corner—a shop for the sale of articles in 
electro-plate ; argenterie Ruolz is, I think, the name of the stuff. To 
me it is horrible; glistering, garish, tasteless in form, and offensive 
in colour. I would sooner eat with a wooden spoon from pewter 
platters than off Ruolz. The shopkeeper, on the approved principle of 
making more of a bad thing than of a good one, has filled an entire 
window with his electro-plated spoons and forks. There they are by 
hundreds, heaped together pell-mell. The vast sheet of plate-glass 
shows nothing behind it but spoons and forks infinitely repeated ; and 
at night, when the effect of this staring menticule is heightened by two 
blazing gas-lights, with reflectors outside the window, the result is a 
perfect blaze of sham silver. Do not some of our cheap grocers resort 
to similar devices to show off their raisins and figs?—Well, there 
halted at this corner on Good Friday, soon after sundown, an old nun 
and her nephew. I know not why I say he was her nephew; but I 
would go bail to any amount that he stood in that relation to her. 
She must have belonged tc one of the non-cloistered orders; but she 
was not a Sister of Charity. A very plump, rosy, jovial-looking dame 
was this nun, clad in flowing robes of soft white flannel and linen, 
and with a great silver cross hung round her neck with a blue ribbon. 
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She was an abbess, perhaps. No barefooted religious was she. De- 
corously lengthy as were her skirts, it was patent to the observer that 
she wore nice clean white stockings—muy bien tirado, as the Spaniards 
say: we have no English equivalent for the term, or I should not use 
the Spanish—and good stout shoes. I never saw a better face, so calm, 
so cheerful, and so innocent. She was the kind of abbess who would 
have divided the word with the Little Sister—the only word that would 
make the mule go—and meant no harm by it, as set down in Sterne’s 
matchless story. I wonder whence Sterne stole the story? Her hair 
being cut off, according to conventual rule, one very powerful index 
to her age was missing :—not an infallible index, however, for this is 
an epoch in which folks go gray before their age, and, per contra, 
matrons well-stricken in years suddenly appear in flowing tresses of 
bright scarlet. I was sure, however, that the crop concealed beneath 
her nunly coif was of a uniform silver-gray—the hue which makes 
old women who have once been beautiful still beautiful, even in their 
extreme age. As for her cheeks, they were just like Catherine pears 
—“the side that’s next the sun.” As to her eyes, they were as 
blue and clear as that Peerless Pool in Sweden, which is so lucid 
and so deep that at high noon you may see the stars reflected in 
it. And although she had many wrinkles, they were more like 
some delicate engine-turning on the watch of Time than the heavy 
furrows which the stern ploughman drives in coarser soil. As good an 
old woman, I vouch, as ever lived. Full of faith in all the Saints and 
all the Martyrs and all their miracles. Full too of mercy and loving- 
kindness for the poor, and the sick, and those who are crippled. Al- 
ways ready with a present of snuff for the father confessor of the 
convent, and bestowing her scant leisure on the embroidery of a grand 
new rochet for Monseigneur the Bishop, or a pair of comfortable 
slippers for his Vicar-general. A great hand at candying and pre- 
serving, and the possessor of a recipe for a cordial as sweet as honey, 
but as strong as China ginger, which, properly advertised, would run 
hard the famous liqueur of the Grande Chartreuse. Eminently skilled 
in emulsions and embrocations and febrifuges, and the concoction of 
tisanes. An educatrix of youth perhaps, with some very sound but 
simple notions on education: that if children are good, they ought to 
have holidays and sugar-plums given them; and that if they are naughty 
they ought to be whipped. Altogether an inoffensive, well-meaning, 
well-doing lady of the old school. One need not be a nun to be twin- 
sister to her, perhaps. Your grandmother, my dear, was her very image, 
yet she had no end of children. But the portrait of a good old nun is 
one that should always be painted when the type appears: for in these 
morbid, sensational days of “ Mysteries of the Convent,” “ Horrors of 
the Monastic Orders,” “Priests, Women, and Families,” and Maria 
Monk (what a liar she was!) and Henrietta Caracciolo books, we have 
set up a diseased and phantasmagoric standard of the nun. If she be 
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young, we picture her as a green-sick girl, pining away behind her bars, 
exposed to the wiles of a wicked Jesuit, or longing to elope with a cap- 
tain of dragoons. If she be old, she must, to suit our imaginings, be 
crabbed and atrabilious and tyrannical, always commending hair-shirts 
and spiked girdles to the professed, or threatening the novices with a 
terrific cat-o’-nine-tails. If you wish to see the real old lady nun, as, 
for the benefit of the poor and the edification of all Christian folks, she 
is visible all the world over, take this old lady nun at the corner of the 
Rue Neuve des Capucines. But pshaw! she is a shadow. I know 
nothing about her. She might have been as dire a Megzra as that 
dreadful Mother Superior in Diderot’s Religieuse—one of the cleverest, 
wickedest, falsest novels ever written. Ifyou desire to see the good 
old nun, the nice old nun, the dear old nun—Dorcas doubled with St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary and strengthened with Mrs. Fry and Miss Night- 
ingale—go to Lower Canada. There, in the tranquil and happy French 
towns on the banks of the St. Lawrence—there, in the old-fashioned 
stone chiiteaux of Montreal, and beneath the glinting tin roofs of Que- 
bec — there, in hospitals and infirmaries and orphanages and reforma- 
tories and almshouses, you shall see the good sisters patiently tending 
the sick and infirm, or training up the young; bearing with all the 
querulousness of old men and women; viewing with smiling calmness 
the gambols of prattling children who call them “ mother”—although, 
poor souls, they are never to know the joys and pains of maternity. 
Quite cut off, quite isolated and banished from that which lights up 
the gloomy path ; and yet not banished from love: these good mothers 
and sisters are still privileged to love their kind—the lowly and the 
wretched and the forlorn. I do not think I know a more affecting 
story of such a good old nun as she whom [I have striven to draw 
than this: A couple who had been married for many years, and were 
passing happy, but very rich, were visiting a convent in the south 
of France. The old abbess exhibited all her candies and preserves and 
cordials — all the warm hose and nightcaps she had knitted for the 
poor. ‘‘ You must be happy indeed,” she said, as she admired a dia- 
mond cross which the lady wore. The lady sighed. She had no chil- 
dren, she whispered. “Ah!” prattled the old lady, “that is bad. 
You must pray. You must pray very much indeed. You must go to 
Rome and beg the Saint Pére to bless this little medal for you”—and 
she gave her a picture of St. Anne. “ E¢ ¢enez, ma fille,” she concluded; 
“ye dirai ce soir méme une priere d Marie, qui est la Mere de toutes les 
meres, et vous en aurez des enfants,—allez.” A rash and foolish old nun 
to prophesy, was she not ? 

Dear me, dear me, here have I been keeping you for I know not 
how long at the corner of the Rue Neuve des Capucines, without bringing 
you to that which has really been the latent text for the whole of this 
paper. It is not much ofa text. It does not extend beyond forks and 
spoons of the well-known fiddle-pattern. The nun had evidently come 
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to spend Holy Week in Paris, and her nephew—a shapely-looking lad 
enough, whom I conjecture to have been a clerk in a drapery store, or 
something in the calicot line—was taking her about and showing her the 
sights. ’I'was but a Barmecide entertainment after all; for Gcod Fri- 
day is, I believe, the very grimmest of the fasts which the Romanists 
keep; and it is hard to have to look at a colossal display of forks and 
spoons, when you are precluded by ecclesiastical taboo from partaking 
of so much as an egg or a pat of butter. Some such thoughts as these 
occurred to me when I saw the nun and her nephew stopping before the 
show of “ Ruolz;” for it was growing very near dinner-time, and my 
physicians having strictly forbidden me to fast during this present Lent, 
I was on my way to the Café de la Madeleine, to see what M. Durand 
could do for me in the way of a Chateaubriand. When the good old 
lady abbess saw the forks and spoons, she clasped her hands for a while 
in silent admiration, and then she broke out in murmured exclamations 
of astonishment and delight: “Dieu! que cest joli, que cest charmant, 
que cest délicieuxr! mais cest inoui ! Jamais de ma vie je n'ai vu de si jolies 
choses.” I passed and repassed the strect-corner twice, on purpose, but 
the nun and her nephew were still there. She could not tear herself away 
from the forks and spoons. Placid old soul! I should have liked to buy 
her a double set, and in real silver too; but the times are hard, and the 
price of everything is augmented in consequence of the Exhibition. 

Can we ever improve, I wonder, on that downright old proverb 
which tell us that what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison? 
Here had I, so long as I had known this Ruolz guincaillerie, been abusing 
it, thinking it the ugliest ware in Christendom; and behold this good 
old nun clapped her hands with joy to see it, and thought it the 
prettiest and tastefullest ware in the world. I can understand why it 
delighted her. It was the clinquant, the silvery sheen and sparkle, that 
gave the enchantment. Never mind if it wasa sham. Never mind if 
intrinsically it was worthless, and in design outraged every artistic 
canon. It was white and clean and glittered, and that was enough for 
her. Her code of zsthetics was theologically akin to the tidy house- 
wife’s code. What are the prettiest things in the world to your notable 
housewife ? a snowy table-cloth, and a well-beeswaxed chest of drawers 
full of clean sheets and pillow-cases, and smelling of lavender : nay, 
when she has well washed up her cups and saucers, I question whether 
she would not think them—poor as might be their earthenware, and 
clumsy their ornamentation—far prettier than any miracles of poitery 
which a Soulages, a Gladstone, or a Bernal collection might display. I 
confess myself to a slight weakness in regard to comparative pretti- 
nesses. I was not precisely—my enemies’ libels to the contrary—“ born 
in a garret” or “in a kitchen bred.” I am very fond of works of art 
—*“hbigotry and virtew” as Mrs. Ramsbottom would call them. I have 
seen the treasures of the Green chamber at Dresden and the Palace at 
the Hague, which last contains perhaps the rarest museum of pretty 
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little things to be found in the whole world. I know what there is 
in the South Kensington Museum and the Hotel de Cluny, in the 
Chambers of Potsdam and in the boudoirs of St. Cloud. I have passed 
about thirty hours every week in the Paris Universal Exhibition; 
where there might be seen, surely, a sufficiency of pretty little things to 
satisfy the hungriest amateur ;—and yet after all I am fain to acknow- 
ledge that my beau ideal of pretty littleness is to be found in a well- 
ordered kitchen. The truth is that I have a Dutch or Low-art mind, 
and not an Italian or High-art one. I could never see anything in 
Giotto’s chapel at Padua beyond a lot of monstrous daubs, wretchedly 
drawn, and of the penny-plain-and-twopence-coloured order. I never 
saw the Campo Santo at Pisa without yawning, or Giulio Romano’s 
preposterous frescoes at Mantua without suffering from headache, or 
Pomerancia’s frightful pictures of the Christian Martyrs in San Stefano 
Rotondo at Rome without having the horrors; yet a “Cuisine Hol- 
landaise” by Ostade or Teniers, or a “Dutch Housewife” by Maes or Jan 
Steen, will always fill me with pleasure. What neatness and symmetry 
you see in those culinary regions! What contrasts of colour! What 
delicate play of light and shade! There is in the Berlin museum a 
picture by a German master, earlier than Albert Diirer or even Memling, 
representing the kitchen of the lady and gentleman who gave the ban- 
quet which took place on the occasion of that Marriage famous to all time. 
The devout German has not presumed to depict the Scriptural scene 
itself. I wish that some of our modern painters were as devout and as 
humble, and that they would let the Old and New Testaments alone on 
canvas. He has merely hinted, through a half-closed doorway, at what 
is going on in the hall of feasting, and has thrown his whole energies 
into the kitchen. Brightly glow the pots and pans; snowy gleam pie- 
board, and dresser, and shelves, and kitchen-table ; snowier is the well- 
scrubbed floor—they might have eaten the marriage dinner off it ; 
ruddy beams the copper in which the conserves are stewing; golden 
glances the brass mortar in which materials for sauces and stuffings 
are brayed ; merrily turn the spits ; stately swings the porridge-pot ; 
bright shine the enamelled tiles on the chimney sides ; fierce glows the 
fire ; and gently curls the blue smoke upwards. Then the tables are 
laden with still-life: fruit and flowers and legs of mutton and geese and 
turkeys and chickens and sausages (not, I hope, of pork) and cabbages 
and turnips and carrots and manchets of bread and knives with handles 
of curiously-carved ivory and “ twelve-apostle” spoons—it is before the 
era of forks—and daintily-embroidered napkins and tall old flagons of 
Rhenish wine. Hoch! I sbould like to live in such a kitchen. I would 
be magister coquine, and rap thrice on the dresser with a rolling-pin 
when my dinner was dished. I would be a “foolish fat scullion,” and 
scrub the pots or wash-up the platters. I would never ask to go 
upstairs. Why should I pine for the great world, and its frauds and 
its intrigues and its bitter disappointments and its rewards—short-lived 
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and insufficient at the best—when here below was a bellyful of victuals 
every day and an infinity of pretty little things to look upon? It was 
in such a kitchen as this, you may be assured, and not in the parlour, 
as the legend would have it, that the Queen of old sat eating bread and 
honey ; the while the King her spouse—the avaricious male brute—sat 
in his counting-house counting out his money. 

I am inclined to think that my dear old nun had a touch, too, of 
kitchen kindness about her, although she went further than I did in 
admiring the Ruolz forks and spoons. If you had taken her to Rome, 
she would have stared in dumb amazement at the cloudy, and, if truth 
must be told, the now muddy and muddled glories of the Sistine Chapel ; 
and the acres of painted roofs and panels in St. John Lateran and St. 
Maria Maggiore would have astounded her, and nothing more. But 
she would have clapped her hands with glee at the clinguant and toy- 
shop decoration of the Baldacchino and St. Peter’s confessional, at the 
wax-work show over the high altar of the Ara Cceli at Christmas time, 
and at the infinite prettinesses of decoration in the church of the Gesi. 
They are all of the spoon-and-fork order of splendour. Perhaps they 
remind her of her own little chapel in her quiet nunnery at home, with 
the plated candlesticks, and the needlework on the altar, and the 
coloured lithographs of saints and ecstatics, and the doll of Our Lady, 
dressed up in artificial flowers and glass beads and tinsel and foil-paper. 
Have you not seen little chapels abroad hung round with votive offer- 
ings—models of ears and eyes and noses and hands and feet? Well, 
abating the fact that those offerings are usually of pure silver, they have 
the glitter and glare of the spoons and forks at the corner of the Rue 
Neuve des Capucines ; and that is why, I fancy, the nun spoke of them 
as les plus jolies choses du monde. You who love pretty little things be 
tolerant. Your neighbour may not think them quite so pretty. There 
is not only a gold and silver side to every shield, but an underside, 
which may be of wood, or even of common leather. 











MOONSHINE IN PARIS* 


Champs Elysées, July 1867,—Night. 


How bright the dazzling Moonlight falls around ! 
Raining a shower of silver on the scene, 
Trembling adown the clear blue skies of Night— 
Light, fall of memories and starry dreams! 

Lively the stream of Life goes rushing by, 
Down the broad street; while airily aloft 
The trees their cool green feathery foliage droop, 
Scarce stirring in the breath of Summer’s night,— 
Like verdant banks on the broad stream of Life. 
As eddies from that stream, around me here, 
Under the trees, in groups the idlers sit 
(But are they idlers ?) from the rest apart ; 

And the bright laugh of Youth peals forth at times, 
Like chime of merry bells on the still air. 

Seated ’neath this acacia, with its mass 

Of white blooms drooping like a bridal veil, 

I gaze up dreamily into the depths 

Of the blue vault, where scarce the stars can show 
For the full shining of the lady Moon. 

How like to loveliest Woman’s is her face, 

As from her height amid the wastes of heaven 
She looks down quietly, in radiant grace, 

Upon the clang and stir of busy Earth— 

Looks with a face so calm and bright and sweet 
Upon this hour of man’s brief happiness! 

Ah me! how like her eyes !—hers, as we sat 
Here, a brief month ago! The scene the same: 
The same sweet moonlight, and the lively throng. 
Yes, ’twas “ Elysium” here, in truth, that night! 
How I drank-in the lustre of her face! 

Fresh from the Northern hills, where blooms the heather, 
Where cascades fall in snowy showers of foam, 
And silvern rivers glimmer through the vale— 


* Lines picked up in the Hotel de —— (3™¢ étage), Paris. 
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She wore the dewy freshness of her clime, 
Link’d with the lustre of the sunny South. 
What worlds of light and love lay in her eyes! 
What perfume of her presence! Yes, it seemed 
She shed around a purple odorous light, 
As from a garden of all-brilliant flowers. 
To look into her large full-beaming eyes, 
As doth the mystic glory of the stars 
When we do watch their splendour, till the soul, 
Drawn upward, loseth all its meaner thoughts 
In trackless regions of Infinity ; 
And dreams arise of that far unseen Home 
For which the spirit yearns—that realm where spreads 
The tender light of ever-setting suns,— 
Home of the Beautiful! where all that’s bright, 
Where all that thrills the Poet with strange thoughts, 
Will dawn on us at last,—and all be peace: 
Peace—the fulfilment of the soul’s desires! 

Why did she slight me? What though I am short, 
And she is tall and graceful as the palm ; 
She must have heard—have felt—how great a soul 
Throbs in me—ay, and throbbed, too, all for her. 
I could have let the wide world slip away, 
Were I but left a-kneeling at her feet. 
This spot, with her, were all God’s worlds to me ! 

Well, let it pass. But how it all comes back, 
Here as I sit, dreaming the night away, 
Idling the hours with but this flimsy weed,— 
Watching the puffs go curling up the air 
And melt into the moonlight’s silvery haze! 

’Tis very strange she should have touched me so, 
And yet herself been scatheless from love’s flame : 
It is not usual. Perchance she loved— 
Ay, loves me, after all! . .. But shall we meet ? 
(Faith, the cigar is out!) ... Well, such is Life ! 
Fate’s full of sad caprices. . . . I will hence. 

(Kisses his small white hand to the Moon.) 

Good-night, thou radiant one! .. . So like to HER! 


[Thinks of calling a fiacre ; but finding only one frane 
in his pocket, walks home, to the Hétel de —— 
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JOURNALISM is the most remarkable development of what Mr. Matthew 
Arnold calls “the modern spirit” which the age has produced. The flood 
of novels, poetry, and light literature, over which so many vain lamen- 
tations have been uttered, is a far less adequate representative of the 
actual thought and feeling of the day than a file of the Times, or even 
of those minor journals which, within their circle, exercise a not less 
powerful influence. And this arises not from the fact that works of 
imagination fail to reflect the periods which produce them, but because 
so few of the books which pretend to that title are more than a mere 
réchauffé of the thoughts of other people. The few which attain the 
highest rank are certainly invaluable. They represent the crystallised 
result of what the age has done and produced, and with them the news- 
paper, which is built up of the facts upon which the imagination works, 
cannot of course be compared. As the representative of the age it is, 
however, infinitely more valuable than the third-rate novel or poem. 
While works of this last description of the highest class will be a mate- 
rial aid to the inevitable New Zealander of the year 4000, the poorer 
kinds, which are thick as blackberries in autumn, will only hinder his 
researches and obscure his notions. On the other hand, the newspaper, 
telling of what men do, and giving in its leading columns a more or 
less faithful picture of the thoughts and motives which have guided 
them, will be of even greater value to the future historical student than 
the finest poem or romance which has ever been written. But apart 
from their reflection of the time in the matter they contain, newspapers 
represent it not less by the mechanical perfection of their production. 
It is only by the modern principle of subdividing labour, and by the aid 
of the modern application of steam-machinery, that present results could 
be attained. Until such appliances were brought to bear, the news- 
paper was a plant of very feeble growth. The sheet was of diminutive 
size, it was very indifferently printed, its price was extremely high, its 
circulation was consequently small, and the emoluments of its producers 
proportionately limited. Now, however, the reverse of all this is the 
case. The mechanical perfection which has been attained in other 
matters has also been reached in journalism. A single number of the 
Times contains the matter of a stout octavo volume; it is printed with 
wonderful accuracy, and is sold at a price which still maintains it a 
rival to its penny contemporaries, in contrast with some of which it is 
cheap indeed. The editorial and general staff are well known to be 
liberally recompensed for their services; while the owners have, not- 
withstanding, accumulated colossal fortunes, and still derive a princely 
income from the paper. 
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It is not, however, with the Leviathan of Printing-house-square 
that we are concerned at the present moment. Mighty as is the Times, 
it is but one journal out of many after all; and representative though it 
be of a very large class, there is a still larger body politic the members 
of which rarely, if ever, read the 7imes. To begin with, 241 newspapers 
of various kinds are published in London alone. Of these, 22 are daily 
papers; and it may be assumed that of the readers of these at least one- 
half do not see the Zimes from one year’s end to the other. Besides 
these London daily papers, 84 dailies are published in the provinces; 
and amongst the readers of these a glimpse at the Z%mes is infinitely 
rarer than most Londoners would imagine. These latter journals are, 
however, by no means a complete representative of the appetite of the 
provinces for news. In the whole of the United Kingdom there are no 
fewer than 1294 journals, of which 241 are published in London, and 
the remaining 1053 in various parts of the country. Great though 
these figures are, however, they are somewhat under the mark. In 
several small towns in the provinces little sheets are published on 
market-days by the local printers, which are “never heard of half-a- 
mile from home,” and which do not enter into the calculation. Under- 
stated though this number be, it nevertheless represents an enormous 
power; and when it is considered that of these thousand-and-odd jour- 
nals a very great proportion are in their way every whit as influential 
and as widely circulated as any of the London newspapers of the second 
order, it will be seen that the position of the provincial press is by no 
means unimportant. Take, by way of example, the case of Manchester. 
That city, with its neighbourhood, supports three daily and four weekly 
newspapers. Two of these latter are purely local in their character; but 
the three daily papers are beyond question “ powers” in the world of 
journalism. One of them, the Manchester Guardian, holds in the north 
of England almost precisely the same position as is held by the Daily 
News in the south, and has a much larger circulation. Its leading 
articles are always sensible, not unfrequently brilliant ; its news is 
exceedingly well arranged; and the exclusive information of its London 
correspondent is often quoted, even by metropolitan journals. Of the 
thoroughly independent spirit with which it is conducted, and of the 
freedom from petty personal and partisan prejudices which it displays, 
‘#Simhpossible to speak too highly. Even those whose political prin- 
Cinles are_most strongly opposed to the “ Manchester School” are will- 
ing to own the ability with which this journal is conducted, and to 
respect the tone of good feeling which is constantly visible in its co- 
lumns. Indeed, quite as much may be said for the Cowrier and for the 
Examiner and Times, both journals most deservedly taking prominent 
positions as admirably conducted newspapers ; the former representing 
thie Conservative, and the latter the extreme’ Liberal element. Leeds, 
again, though somewhat smaller than Manchester, supports its two 
daily and two weekly papers. The Liberal paper, the Mercury, one of 
the oldest in the kingdom, has a reputation second to that of no other 
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journal. It is still in the family of the proprietor who started it more 
than a century and a half ago, and still retains the prestige which has 
clung to it so long. The other paper, the Yorkshire Post, which repre- 
sents the Conservative party, is not inferior in tone or management: its 
leaders are admirably written, and the news is selected and condensed 
with rare skill and ability. 

But it is not alone in the English provinces that good journalism is 
to be found out of London. Scotland and Ireland have a newspaper 
press of their own, very remarkable and very characteristic. In the 
former of these kingdoms there are 138, and in the latter 128 journals, 
of which 14 Scottish and 13 Irish papers are published daily. Of the 
Scottish journals the most important are, of course, those published in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow; but those of the latter city, though more 
numerous, are in tone far inferior to those of the former. It would, 
indeed, be difficult to find two journals more ably conducted or more 
satisfactory to the reader than the two which represent the great poli- 
tical parties of the country in Edinburgh. The Cowrant on the Con- 
servative, and the Scofsman on the Liberal side are, as regards news, 
about on a level. Irrespective of all party considerations it must, how- 
ever, be owned that the leading columns of the Conservative journal 
are the better filled. Like Mr. Thackeray’s ideal Pall-Mall Gazette, it 
has the inestimable advantage of being “ written by gentlemen for gen- 
tlemen ;” and though it sometimes makes mistakes, like the rest of the 
world, it keeps up, on the whole, fairly to its pretensions. Of the Irish 
press, one would rather say as little as possible. Political feeling runs 
very high in the sister isle, and politicians have not always the art of ex- 
pressing their sentiments with that moderation and temperateness of tone 
which the cooler nature of the Englishman has learned to appreciate. 
One or two of the “Liberal” and “religious” papers of the country 
are, for truculence and ferocity quite equal to the worst of the New- 
York journals. It is highly probable that the writers who thus express 
themselves mean nothing more virulent than the calmer spirits who 
supply the London press with “copy;” but a certain kind of article 
being in fashion, the producers set themselves to meet the demand. It 
is, however, only fair to say that Saunders’ News-Letter, the Freeman’s 
Journal, Irish Times, Daily Express, and a few other newspapers, are 
managed in a manner and written with a spirit highly creditable to 
the good sense and great abilities of the efficient editorial staffs cn- 
gaged upon them; while several of the Irish weeklies appear to be 
animated by an earnest desire to benefit their country, without sowing 
the seeds of religious or of political discord. 

The journalism which has attained to these goodly proportions is a 
thing of no mushroom growth. For nearly two hundred years it has 
been in course of development, until, from a few little halfpenny sheets 
published irregularly in widely-scattered towns and villages, it has be- 
come the power it now is. Its first appearance was in the time of the 
great Civil War, when the contending armies carried small travelling 
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presses with them, and printed accounts of their movements at the 
various places at which they stopped. Thus in 1639 the King’s printer 
issued a few sheets at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Three years later a similar 
paper made its appearance at Oxford; and a few months afterwards a 
sort of journal was published for a little while at Bristol. The great 
fight over, however, and the tranquillity of the kingdom once more 
restored, the press became silent, and the provincial public were thrown 
back upon such chance news from the capital as was brought by 
adventurous travellers who had penetrated so far upon other errands. 
Near the end of the century the change came. In 1695, according 
to the generally trustworthy information of Mr. Andrews’ History of 
British Journalism, the first real country newspaper was established. 
This was the Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford Mercury, published at 
Stamford, and circulating over a wide extent of country. Eleven years 
later Norwich followed suit with the Postman. It may be noted, by the 
way, that Norwich appears to have been a very favoured place in this 
respect at the beginning of the last century, holding then much the 
same position that Manchester does now. Other places soon followed 
the good example. Early in the century we find papers springing up 
in Exeter, York, Worcester, Salisbury, Gloucester, Oxford, Leeds, and 
Manchester. Many of these still survive. Berrow’s Worcester Journal 
yet flourishes, to serve as the oracle of the hop-growers and sturdy agri- 
culturists of the dear old shire. The Leeds Mercury, to which we have 
previously referred, dates from this period, having made its first public 
appearance in 1720. Jackson’s Oxford Journal, a little later in date, 
is still in existence, and retains its reputation amongst a class by no 
means small or uninfluential. Of course the form is in all cases 
different. Most of the journals began as small weekly sheets, and 
many of them are now large daily papers. Small though they were, 
however, the editors did not always find it easy to fill them with news. 
Some of them were sent up to London to be printed—an operation 
which in those days of anything but fast coaches must have made them 
a little stale when they reached the hands of their subscribers. Those 
which were printed on the spot were not in much better plight. The 
proprietors had to send expresses on long journeys to meet the post ; 
and the roads being bad, it was no uncommon occurrence for serious 
delays to take place. Tradition goes so far as to say that once the 
editor of the Leicester Journal was so destitute of news that he began 
to reprint the Bible in the columns of his journal, and got as far as 
the 10th chapter of Exodus before he could find a sufficiency of mun- 
dane affairs to fill his columns. The story may be true; but it has 
a rather suspicious likeness to some American inventions to which one 
would hardly care to pin much faith. All these difficulties were, how- 
ever, cleared away as time went on. The newspapers grew up from 
mere sheets of gossip and chatter to the regular and recognised form. 
Leading articles were introduced, and the opinions expressed in them 
began to be regarded as matters of some importance. With the 
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quality the number increased, until at the close of the last century 
England boasted seventy-two provincial papers. Compared with the 
present number these are, of course, very few; but taking into account 
the difficulties against which the proprietors had to struggle, the inor- 
i dinately heavy stamp-duty imposed on their productions, the deficiencies 
of popular education, and the comparatively thin population of the 
country, we should be rather surprised at its largeness than ashamed 
of its smallness. 

The first quarter of the present century was a busy time for the 
newspaper press both in town and in the provinces. Foreign affairs 
excited universal attention; nor were home politics regarded as matters 
of small importance. To add to the interest which such matters ex- 
cited, the London press was in the hands of some of the ablest, if least 
scrupulous, members of their class. The laws too were far more severe 
than they now are, and were administered with a harshness which we 
of the present day find it difficult to comprehend. More than one pro- 
secution was instituted by the officers of the government for expressions 
which would nowadays be regarded as no more than legitimate com- 
ment; while the proprietors of newspapers were often cast in heavy 
damages for libels, which consisted in the publication of proceedings 
‘in the law-courts, or in imprudent reports of the expressions of offi- 
cial personages. Yet in spite ofall this severity the personality and 
seurrility of many journals, both in town and country, were beyond 
anything that is known in the present day. Even Brougham, ardent 
advocate of liberty though he always was, protested openly against the 
violence and licentiousness of the press in the earlier years of this 
century, though he used a different tone later on, when those violences 
had been subdued. The arbitrary, severe, and unjust punishments 
were, however, far more frequent than those of the opposite character. 
Amongst the sufferers by these, the provincial press was to be found 
only too frequently. One remarkable trial, or rather set of trials, 
was that in connection with the Stamford Mercury, with which every 
student of newspaper history may be supposed to be familiar. In this 
matter the Mercury would scarcely be thought blameworthy in the 
present day. Certain rustics of the isle of Ely, sons of farmers and 
farm-servants chiefly, who had joined the militia, were guilty of some 
slight insubordination. For this crime they were sentenced to be 
flogged with such astounding severity that public indignation was 
universal against the authors of so execrable a sentence. No fewer 
than 2500 lashes were ordered to be inflicted on one of the delinquents, 
while the others were’treated with scarcely less cruelty. To make 
matters worse, the punishment was carried out under a guard of the 
German Legion. The popular voice found expression in the Stamford 
Mercury, which characterised the proceeding as it deserved. Two 
t London papers—the Hzaminer, then under the management of the 
li Hunts, and the Political Register, the organ of William Cobbett—copied 
the article from their provincial contemporary. Straightway the law- 
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officers of the Crown fell upon the offending journals. Cobbett was 
tried and convicted, as were his printer and two persons who had sold 
the journal. The first was sentenced to a fine of 1000/., to two years’ 
imprisonment in Newgate, and to find heavy securities on his release ; 
the second to three months’ imprisonment in the King’s Bench, and to 
find securities ; and the two newsvendors to two months’ imprisonment. 
The two Hunts were next brought up; but this, their first appear- 
ance in the King’s Bench, resulted more fortunately than their second. 
Brougham pleaded their cause with masterly skill; and in spite of the 
insinuation of Lord Ellenborough, that the effect of their article would 
be to render the army discontented at a time when Buonaparte was 
almost hourly expected, the eloquence of their advocate obtained their 
release. A Lincolnshire jury was less kind to the original offender. 
The editor of the Stamford Mercury was unhesitatingly found guilty, 
and was sentenced to a punishment only second in severity to that 
inflicted upon Cobbett. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the punishments inflicted 
on the press were always as unjust or as excessive in their severity as 
in this case. When the trial of Queen Caroline was attracting universal 
attention, some of the country newspapers followed the example set by 
a portion of the London press, and expended a great deal of good ink 
and paper in foul-mouthed vituperation of that unfortunate woman. 
One of the greatest offenders in this way was a man named Flindell, 
who is best known as having been the founder of more than one West- 
of-England newspaper. In 1821 he was editor and proprietor of a 
journal published at Exeter, with the title of the Western Luminary, 
and conducted on high Tory principles. As a matter of course he 
attacked the queen, and the style of his warfare may be guessed from 
the fact that one of the articles on the subject contained the following 
graceful sentence: “Shall a woman who is as notoriously devoted 
to Bacchus as to Venus—shall such a woman as would, if found on our 
pavement, be committed to Bridewell and whipped, be held up in the 
light of suffering innocence ?” ‘The rest of the article was in the same 
tone, and it is almost needless to say that it was too much even for the 
excited state of public opinion to suffer. Mr. Flindell was brought 
before a jury, and at their recommendation was sent for eight months 
to Exeter gaol. His style might, perhaps, have been chastened and 
subdued by this step, but unfortunately the prison was not a very 
healthy place. He came out from it, broken in health and spirits, and 
died in little more than a year after his release. 

The Reform agitation of 1830-2 brought its share of troubles to the 
provincial press as well as to that of the metropolis, although none of 
the cases in which country newspapers were concerned were sufficiently 
important to call for special notice in this place. It may, however, be 
remarked for the information of those sanguine politicians who believe 
that liberality is the special attribute of one particular party, that the 
prosecutions of newspapers for “exciting to hatred and contempt” of 
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the king’s government were more numerous under the Whigs than 
under the Tories, in the proportion of about three to two. In spite of 
prosecutions, of actions for libel, and of heavy stamp-duties, the growth 
of these organs of public opinion has been steady and continuous. 
What it has been during the last three-and-thirty years may be esti- 
mated by comparing the figures already given as representing the press 
of the present day with those which relate to the year 1833. In that 
year the total number of newspapers published in the United Kingdom 
was no more than 369. Of these, 13 were London daily papers, and 36 
were weeklies. Scotland, in spite of its high cultivation, had no daily 
paper; while Dublin, where party politics have always run somewhat 
higher, had five, besides seven published three times a week. Except for 
these records of prosperity, the history of the provincial press has been 
devoid of interest. Now and again a bit of scandal crops up, or a trial 
for libel of more or less piquancy may be found; but most of the details 
are simply dull and commonplace records of business matters. It 
should, however, be remembered that the influence of the press in the 
provinces as well as in London has generally been on tie side of truth 
and justice. The famous case of exposure by the Z%mes of a swindling 
scheme to defraud the bankers of the Continent may be paralleled by a 
similar exposure in which the Manchester Guardian took part. In the 
year 1834 this journal published an article denouncing a person then 
in the town, and busy making large purchases of the principal manu- 
facturers there, as being the agent of a gang of London swindlers. As 
in the Times case, an action for libel followed, resulting in a verdict 
for the defendants and the complete establishment of their good faith. 
The trading classes of Manchester were, however, less grateful than 
those of London. A large sum was raised for the purpose of present- 
ing a testimonial to the proprietors of the Zimes; but nothing of the 
kind was attempted in Cottonopolis, although there could be no ques- 
tion of the benefit which had accrued to the town from the spirited 
action of the local journal. Against this case many others may, how- 
ever, be set which plainly prove that as a rule the public are not un- 
grateful for the benefits conferred by the newspaper press. Not very 
long ago a newspaper in the north of England was saddled with the 
payment of heavy costs in a somewhat singular manner. At a meeting 
of the town-council or some similar body a speech was made by one of 
the members strongly reflecting upon the character of another member 
who was not then in his place. The local journal published its usual 
report, and afterwards inserted a denial of the charges by the person 
attacked. He was not satisfied with this vindication, and brought his 
action, not against the speaker of the libellous words, but against the 
proprietor of the newspaper which reported them. Notwithstanding 
the favourable summing-up of the judge who tried the case, a verdict 
with 5/7. damages was returned for the plaintiff, thus leaving the whole 
costs of the action to be borne by the unfortunate proprietor. Happily 
his friends and fellow-townsmen made a subscription for him, and col- 
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lected a sum sufficient to reimburse him for the expenses to which he 
had been put. Had not this been done, however, the proprietor would 
not have “bled” in vain. The flagrancy of the case attracted public 
attention, and last session a bill was brought into Parliament to cor- 
rect this anomalous legislation. By this measure the responsibility for 
libellous statements uttered at a public meeting is transferred from the 
newspaper which reports them to the speaker who utters them, provided 
only that the report be bond fide, and that a refutation of the slander be 
inserted in a position at least as conspicuous as that occupied by the 
attack. The bill having passed in spite of the opposition of the Satur- 
day Review, the last restraint upon the press is removed; but to judge 
by the experience of the past the increase of liberty is not likely to be 
followed by any evil results. Hitherto, as restrictions have been with- 
drawn, the tone of British journalism has improved, and there is no 
reason to suppose that this case will be any exception. 

One of the most curious features in connection with the newspaper 
press of the provinces is the extent to which the principle of coéperation 
has been worked. Besides the regularly-acknowledged newspapers of 
old standing and real influence in the districts in which they circulate, 
there are hundreds of little local news-sheets, published in market- 
towns and even in villages, which, except for their purely local matter, 
are in all respects absolutely identical. They are supplied by a weil- 
known firm in London by contract, the arrangement being that while 
the publisher on the spot shall get together his local news and advertise- 
ments, the London firm prepare and print one, two, or three pages of 
“ general matter.” The sheets thus partially printed are sent down by 
rail, and the local printer, immediately on receipt of them, proceeds to 
fill up the blank space with the matter which he and his aides have been 
engaged in preparing. Thus the “general matter” of the M/udborough 
Gazette is letter for letter the same as the “general matter” of the 
Eatanswill Guardian. It is scarcely necessary to add that the part 
which is prepared in Londcn is of much the same quality as that pre- 
pared in the country, and that neither is such as to entitle the journal 
to a position in the list of newspapers properly so called. The principal 
reason for regarding this manufacture with interest is to be found in 
the celebrity of its inventor. Many years ago Mr. Charles Knight 
started a magazine in London, which he adapted for provincial circula- 
tion in a somewhat similar way. The outer sheet was so arranged that 
it could be separated from the rest, and its place supplied by a sheet of 
local matter. This the country bookseller prepared, and having received 
his supply of inside sheets from London, issued his magazine simul- 
taneously with that published in London. A similar plan was after- 
wards adopted in connection with the once well-known Monthly Register 
of Literature, Science, and Art, of which Mr. Weldon was the proprietor. 
Neither of these speculations appear, however, to have been attended 
with the success which has followed the application of the principle to 
newspaper work. Another and a better plan has been devised by the 
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proprietors of a West-of-England journal. They have taken up daily 
papers in various parts of the country, at each of which they keep a snb- 
editor to attend to local matters. At a central office in London they 
prepare the general news, and all such matters as usually come into the 
province of the editor of a daily paper, such as the leading articles and 
the summaries of foreign and political affairs. The matter thus pre- 
pared is stereotyped by a process which allows an indefinite number of 
plates to be cast from the same mould. A set of these casts, usually 
comprising from eight to twelve columns, is sent by the evening train 
to each of the towns in which the proprietors have established journals, 
and, being made up with the local and district news, in the collection 
of which the sub-editor has been occupied during the day and evening, 
the whole forms one journal—identical so far as its general features are 
concerned with, perhaps, half-a-dozen others, but varied, of course, as 
regards matters of local interest. Some of the towns about Manches- 
ter, and probably in the neighbourhood of other large cities also, have 
adopted a somewhat similar plan. The proprietors of the local news- 
papers of the smaller towns having collected their weekly budget of 
news, and written a leading article on some local topic, send the bundle 
of manuscript to the office of one of the more important journals of the 
capital of the district. There it is set up, and the necessary amount 
of general news having been supplied by the transfer of portions of 
the type already set up for use in the more important journal, an ex- 
cellent local paper is produced at a comparatively small expense. But 
for this plan, or for something similar, it would be impossible for the 
proprietors of these journals to compete with those London papers, 
which are delivered early every day, or with the daily papers of the 
great manufacturing towns. 

This last-mentioned plan is simply an expansion of the idea first set 
afloat by Mr. Jerdan, the well-known founder of the Literary Gazette, as 
long ago as 1812. In his amusing Autobiography this writer says: “ It 
was better and more congenial employment to edit provincial news- 
papers in London, which, though absurd as it may seem at first sight, 
is just as effective (with a sub-editor on the spot for local news, &c.) as 
if the writer resided at the place of publication ; for the political intel- 
ligence had to come from town to be handled in the country, and it was 
quite as easy and expeditious to have the news and commentaries sent 
down together... . Thus I edited the Sheffield Mercury for « number 
of years, and at other times a Birmingham, a Staffordshire Potteries, 
and an Irish journal (for [the last of] which I never was paid), and 
others in various parts of the country.” This was written somewhere 
about 1852, and Jerdan expresses a doubt as to whether the same plan 
was in operation at that period. It is, however, extremely probable that 
it was, seeing that several journals of considerable repute in the pro- 
vinces are now directed entirely from London. One town in the north 
of England boasts two journals of opposing politics. Both are ex- 
tremely able papers, and their leading articles would do no discredit to 
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the best journals of the metropolis. They owe their excellence, however, 
chiefly to the fact that the proprietor of one is a member of parliament 
and a writer of well-known and highly-appreciated ability, while the 
London editor of the other is a gentieman who is universally regarded 
as one of the most cultivated and refined advocates of the political prin- 
ciples which he professes. 

It must not be supposed that all these pains are taken simply for 
the sake of the pecuniary return. Of the total number of newspapers 
published in the provinces it would be speaking within bounds if we 
said that one-fourth do not pay their expenses, and that of the re- 
mainder, one-half only do so by means of their advertisements. These 
last are in good years a great source of revenue to the provincial as well 
as to the metropolitan press. It is true that of late their number and 
value have fallen off very considerably, chiefly on account of the cessa- 
tion of the fever for “limited liability” undertakings. This deficiency 
has crippled the proprietors of many struggling journals, but it seems 
to produce little effect on the old-established and more trustworthy 
organs. With the revival of trade from the shock of the panic of last 
year, u change may be expected, and we may again see the provincial 
press as profitable to the proprietors as heretofore. In the mean time 
its operations are carried on quite as much for the sake of political in- 
fluence as from any eagerness after money. More than one member of 
parliament has an interest in the papers which circulate amongst his 
constituents, and in many more cases journals are carried on at a loss, 
or a very small profit, for the purpose of advocating some particular set 
of principles. In any case, however, it is always the interest of the pro- 
prietors to give good value to their subscribers, seeing that with so 
large a choice as they have before them in most cases, the ill-managed 
and carelessly-edited newspaper has no chance of success. Hence, what- 
ever the motive with which the journals of the provinces are carried on, 
there are few amongst them which are absolutely bad. We may even 
say that, as a whole, England has reason to be proud of the tone of its 
journalism, in the country as well as in town. Scurrility, personality, 
and libellous attacks upon public men are exceedingly rare. Dulness 
it is perhaps impossible to avoid on some occasions ; but that is, after 
all, a negative fault. Positive offences against decency and good taste 
are very uncommon ; and if by chance they do creep in, they are toler- 
ably sure to be repudiated by the editors. In the few cases of persist- 
ence in an objectionable course which sometimes occur, the offence is 
certain to be attacked by the opposition journal—-a contingency which 
has no small influence in preserving a tone of rectitude and good man- 
ners. Left thus to itself, and freed from the irritating restrictions which 
hamper the journalism of the Continent, the English newspaper press is 
a noble example of the beneficial effects of liberty. 


J. FRANCIS HITCHMAN. 
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A Tale of Corsica 


BY ASTLEY H. BALDWIN 


In TWO PARTS :-—PART I, 
CHAPTER I. CAUGHT IN THE DARKNESS. 


Towarps the close of the summer of 18—, which had been character- 
ised by extreme drought, a couple of -young travellers, attended by a 
guide, were journeying through the interior of Corsica on their way 
towards Ajaccio. 

The day had been exceedingly hot, for it was the end of August, 
but the sun was now beginning to decline, and the stifling sensation so 
often occasioned in this island by the effects of his rays upon the vege- 
table matter collected in the beds of the dried-up streams which abound 
here, had become exchanged for that peculiarly grateful and mellow in- 
fluence which pervades the atmosphere in nearly all climes towards the 
evening of a sultry day. 

The companions were mounted on two ofthe stout-hearted and sure- 
footed horses so useful in a country which is mountainous and stony 
throughout, and where forest and rock alternate in endless succession. 
The underwood, too, was excessively dangerous from the numerous 
stumps of felled trees which here and there protruded a few inches 
from the ground. The country through which the travellers were 
passing was plentifully studded with these, and more than once they 
were obliged to halt in consequence. They had ascended a very moun- 
tainous path which lay in their direct way, and were now descending 
the other side of the mountain towards a small hostelry which their 
guide informed them was but two miles distant, and would be a suit- 
able place of rest for the night. 

Both travellers were French. The elder, who might have been about 
six-and-twenty, was a small lithe wiry man with bright dark eyes and 
complexion, and of exceedingly vivacious manners; whilst his com- 
panion, who was perhaps three years younger, was of a somewhat taller 
and more powerful build, and rather reserved than otherwise in demean- 
our. He was the son of a Paris merchant, and was simply journeying 
for the pleasure of accompanying his friend, Adolphe Dufour. The 
younger man was called Jules Previn. 

M. Dufour was journeying on a business of some importance. He 
was the only son of a widow lady of property, who, either from incli- 
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nation or otherwise, had taken up her residence at Ajaccio, whilst her 
lively son, who could not endure the dull wildness of Corsica, spent the 
greater part of the year in a place which had far greater charms for him, 
namely Paris. Madame Dufour had also one daughter, Celeste—who 
had just come of age, and was on the point of marriage with a Corsican 
landholder of some substance. Adolphe’s journey was taken with a 
twofold purpose—that of being present at the wedding, and also of 
carrying with him his sister’s dower, a considerable sum to which she 
became entitled on attaining her majority; according to the laws of 
France twenty-five, and not twenty-one, years of age. 

As the friends and their guide slowly descended the defile, an idea 
seemed to strike the lively little Adolphe, who suddenly exclaimed, 

“Mon ami, we have heard much of Corsican hospitality, why should 
we not billet ourselves upon some farm-house, instead of a nasty little 
hostelry ? bah !” 

“No,” said his more reserved friend, “let us at least seek shelter 
where by payment we are entitled to whatever we require. Obli- 
gations—” 

“ Obligations? chut ! who ever heard of obligations in Corsica? Why, 
every traveller here is received open-armed; and then the important 
trust I at present hold—it would be safer.” Previn frowned, and cast 
a side-glance at the guide. 

“True ; ah well, as you will,” continued the volatile Dufour; “let us 
on then for the hostelry.” 

“ And besides, signor,” interposed the guide, “there is no farm- 
house, no private dwelling within some miles of here.” 

‘No farm-house? ah bah! then that settles the matter.” 

They rode, or rather stumbled on for a few moments in silence, 
which was broken by Previn, who addressed himself to their guide. 

* Are you a Corsican ?” 

The guide appeared a little confused. 

“No, signor, I am a Neapolitan; but my mother was Corsican, and 
it is her son who now keeps the hostelry La Rouge-gorge.” 

“ What, yourself ?” 

“No, no, signor, my brother, that is to say, my half-brother—he is 
my mother’s son by her first husband.” 

“QO, I understand.” 

“And,” interposed Adolphe, “ you wished, I suppose, to recommend 
us to your relatives, by way of sending a little grist to their mill?” 

“Why, signor, a poor aubergiste must live, and—” 

“O, I do not quarrel with your fraternal regard, my friend ; not at 
all, not at all.” 

“La Rouge-gorge—the Redbreast,” exclaimed Dufour cheerily ; 
“well, I hope he will pipe us his best welcome.” 

“The name has another strange significance,” muttered Previn in an 
undertone to his friend. 
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“ Ah, pooh! mon ami, what gloomy ideas, and in Corsica too, where 
they so well understand the parable of the Good Samaritan! To 
hesitate would appear cowardly, et je suis Frangais, moi!” and he drew 
himself up proudly, with an emphasis on the word moi impossible to 
describe. 

Previn took this as a reproof, and said no more, but he felt far from 
comfortable; nor could his companion altogether succeed in rallying his 
spirits. 

It was indeed a gloomy, though picturesque, part of the island. 
On either side of the prospect precipitous mountain ascents rose frown- 
ing, till in the darkness they almost appeared to touch the clouds. 
Round and about the travellers were scattered thousands of heavy 
dismal-looking clumps of pine and cypress, intermingled with larch 
and the evergreen oak. Of all trees, with the exception perhaps of 
cedar and yew, none give so gloomy-looking an appearance to the 
phases of a landscape as the cypress and the pine, which here seemed 
to form the boundary of some sombre resting-place for the dead. So 

black were their outlines that they appeared to stand out against the 
darkness, clearly defined ; as a piece of black velvet would show darkly 
on a ground of black si/k. Night too came on as with seven-leagued 
boots, till the obscurity might almost be said, like that which formed 
one of the plagues of Egypt, to be a darkness that ‘could be felt.” 

Neither Dufour nor Previn could longer conceal their uneasiness. 
They exclaimed simultaneously, 


“ But, Caravarri” (this was the name of the guide), “are we really 
near your brother’s house ?” 


“Si, signori, but a quarter of a mile. I can discern the outline of 
the auberge.” 

“T can see nothing but these gloomy trees,” said Dufour; and he 
could not avoid a shudder ; for the scene was far from congenial to the 
mercurial temperament of the warm-hearted little Frenchman. 

**T can rather fee/ them than see them,” rejoined his friend. 

“What was that noise ?” 

“Only my mare, signor. She stumbled over one of these accursed 
stumps.—Coraggio, Giuglia, the stable is near !” 

“JT wish with all my heart it were reached,” returned Dufour, whose 
horse also came nearly down with his rider. 

“Tt is here, signor,” said the guide, pointing with his finger in a 
direction a couple of hundred yards a-head, where at last a glimmer of 

light was discernible; ‘those are the windows of my good brother’s inn.” 

“Well, the saints be praised!” interposed Dufour. The other 
traveller said nothing, but breathed a deep sigh of relief. 

It was a long, low, and not very comfortable-looking house which 


| they now approached; but the weary friends were only too well 


satisfied to reach any sort of haven, and were therefore not inclined 
to be particular as to its appearance. Just, however, as they turned 
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into a sort of rude path which formed the approach to the inn, the 
horse on which Previn was seated stumbled and threw his rider vio- 
lently. The traveller uttered a cry of pain, and then all was still. 

“Santa Maria!” ejaculated the guide, “the poor gentleman is 
killed !” 

“ He is much hurt ; God grant the accident may not be serious !” 
replied Dufour with considerable agitation, for he was greatly attached 
to his companion. 

Adolphe and the guide then dismounted very carefully, for it was 
pitch dark. They advanced towards the prostrate Jules, who, they 
found, was only stunned. Cautiously bearing the insensible man be- 
tween them, the pair then advanced to the door of the hostelry, the 
horses (sagacious animals as they were) following of themselves, At 
the low-built door of the house there stood a middle-aged man, who 
from his appearance was evidently the aubergiste. He was stoutly 
built, he had a slight stoop in his broad shoulders, which gave him a 
somewhat ungainly gait. His beard was grizzled, his complexion 
swarthy, and his eyes black and piercing, like those of his half-brother 
the guide. 

“ Annetta, anima mia!” he cried out—and the expression sounded 
strangely from such lips—“ come hither with a light. The good saints 
have blown some customers to our door.” 

A woman speedily appeared in obedience to this summons; she 
carried a feeble light, and advanced with a hurried and uneasy step. 
Few would have supposed that a creature of such surpassing beauty 
could have been the wife of so unattractive a husband. Yet such was 
the fact. She was a lovely young woman of not more than twenty, of 
the true Scandinavian type—blue eyes, golden hair, and faultless com- 
plexion. She was the daughter of a Danish fisherman whom the auber- 
giste Coletti had encountered in some of his wanderings, and her real 
name was not Annetta but Brenda, although it pleased her husband to 
give her the first-named Italian appellation. By that extraordinary 
attraction which so often brings persons of opposite age, appearance, 
disposition, and complexion together, had this beautiful Danish girl 
been drawn towards a man who had few attributes to recommend him 
to a gentle girl. Strange as it may appear, she loved him, although her 
affection was mingled with a shrinking awe of him, peculiarly distress- 
ing to witness. In fact she was completely under his influence, which 
knowledge Coletti did not scruple to turn to his own account. 

“Si, Carlo,” she said in answer to a request, or rather a command, to 
show the way to the best apartment; and forthwith Dufour and the 
guide Caravarri deposited the injured man upon a couch in the room 
to which they were conducted by the hostess. She herself took appa- 
rently a very great interest in bringing the stranger round, and the 
continued exertions of the party were after a while successful. Previn’s 
injuries proved to be no worse than a contused face and a sprained 
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ankle; which last, of course, precluded the hope of his being able to 
resume the journey on the morrow. This reflection caused much 
chagrin to both Dufour and himself, as it would prevent his being pre- 
sent at the marriage, which was arranged to take place on the next day 
but one. 

‘* However,” said Dufour, “we will think of that after a night’s 
rest, mon ami.—-And now, madame,” he added, turning to Annetta, 
“we can, I suppose, have some supper in this room before retiring ?” 

“OQ, certainly, signor ; and we have excellent beds; we do not, it is 
true, have many travellers here, but I keep them well aired. It was 
our brother Caravarri who recommended you to rest here, I presume, 
signor ?” she added, but was checked by a frowning look from her 
husband and also from the guide, who both sharply bid her prepare the 
supper for the “signori.” The two men then withdrew; the guide 
muttering that he would see after the horses, and bring in the gentle- 
men’s valises. 

Annetta looked after them with a puzzled expression, then curtsied 
to Dufour. She lingered for a few moments to arrange the scanty 
furniture of the room, and murmured apologetically, “ The signori will 
excuse my chattering. I have so little company in this dull place. It 
is not like dear sociable Denmark ; ah, not at all!” She sighed, dropped 
another curtsey, and withdrew. 

Adolphe looked surprised, and regarded her as she passed out with 
a feeling of indefinable interest and compassion. He had remarked the 
conduct of both host and guide, and had, when they interchanged 
glances, felt within himself a certain uneasiness for which he could 
not account. 

“ After all,” he thought, “I am foolish, and over-excited by fa- 
tigue. Corsican hospitality is proverbial, and no doubt the abruptness 
of those two men was only masculine impatience of a woman’s volu- 
bility.” Then turning to Previn he inquired how he felt. The latter 
had not as yet spoken. He had lain quietly on his couch, taking note 
of everything that had occurred. He roused himself with an effort as 
his friend spoke, and endeavoured to put a cheerful face upon matters, 
though evidently in pain. 

“O,” he said, “I am all right. I shall accompany you to-morrow 
to Ajaccio, come what may.” 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow, you cannot ride. You must wait till I 
get there, and send back a vehicle to fetch you, which I will do at once. 
You cannot put foot in stirrup, and there are no vehicles to be had 
here.” 

“‘T suppose it must be so, Adolphe. But I candidly own I neither 
like the prospect of remaining here, nor of allowing you to proceed 
alone.” 

“ Fi done! courage, dear Jules! And why, I pray, should you fear 
on either account ?” 
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“That is precisely what I cannot tell. I scarcely feel it reasonable, 
and yet I have an instinctive terror—” 

“ An instinctive terror of what? Dear friend, it is pain makes you 
fanciful,” said Dufour, who was evidently somewhat troubled by his 
companion’s vague terrors, but who tried to persuade himself that he 
and Previn were a couple of poltroons. 

‘Plainly, Dufour, I do not like that Caravarri.” 

“Nor I. But what harm can he do us? It is not his house.” 

“No; but there is an understanding between him and our land- 
lord ; that is evident.” 

“ Well, what then ?” 

“ Why, I do not like that same landlord.” 

“ He is a sullen-looking animal, certainly, and one whose acquaint- 
ance I have no desire to cultivate. But do you think he is one of 
those terrible ogres in the shape of landlords who used to figure in old 
romances, and that he means to kill and eat us ?” 

“Tt is easy to langh, Dufour. But you are not on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, and you seem to forget that you carry a large sum of money.” 

Dufour started. 

“Ah, soI did. But what signifies that ? These men do not know 
that I carry it.” 

“The guide may have overheard your incautious remark tome. I 
repeat, I do not like that guide.” 

“ But even if he heard me, he was conducting us here before I said 
anything about the money.”, 

“ Well, it may be his practice to bring plunder here to his dear 
brother with the grizzled beard. He is like a hyena, that man.” 

“ Still, Jules, we are in Corsica.” 

“ Well ?” 

“Well, that means our persons are sacred. All Corsicans are 
hospitable.” 

“ But none of these people are Corsicans.” 

“True, true,” murmured Adolphe, rather crestfallen, as he re- 
membered this fact. ‘ But the little woman I will swear is harmless,” 
he cried presently. “ Pretty little flower !” 

“She has evidently something on her mind.” 

“But really now, Jules,” remonstrated Dufour, “ that Caravarri was 
not near enough to hear our remarks.” 

“You do not know the man. ‘These Italians have the eyes of 
lynxes, the ears of hares, and the footsteps of cats.” 

“ Well, well, nothing can be done now. I will start early in the 
morning, and you—well, if you will not remain, why we must form a 
litter of boughs, and hire some stout peasants to carry you. Chut, 
here is our supper.” 

The little hostess came in herself, carrying a tray, preceded by her 
husband bearing a light. 

Vou. IV. Oo 
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“T hope the signori will find the supper good,” he said cringingly ; 
“but we were somewhat taken by surprise.” 

Whilst laying the cloth and making the necessary table arrange- 
ments, it was to be observed that the landlord of the Redbreast took 
good care not to allow the fuir-haired Annetta to slip in so much as a 
word sideways. 

When all was ready, he marched out of the room behind her, quite 
in the fashion of a gaoler who has all his eyes on a prisoner he could 
by no means allow to escape from his custody. 

The supper was far from a bad one. There was a noble cold ham, 
from which but a slice or two had been cut, broiled fowls and vegetables, 
and a dish of roast pigeons and olives. In addition to these there was 
both white and brown bread, a few spiced biscuits, and two or three 
light kinds of Southern wines. A piece of hung beef garnished with 
cypress-leaves stood on a side-table, and by its side, like some stalwart 
consort, was a large cheese, from Switzerland, probably a Gruyére. 
There was provision indeed for a band of stout English or Dutch for- 
agers, instead of only two slightly-built young Frenchmen. 

The two friends made a hearty meal, for Previn’s sprained foot 
by no means had the effect of crippling his appetite. Both were too 
weary to talk much ; and as soon as their supper was concluded, they 
agreed to go to bed. The landlord and Adolphe carried Previn to his 
apartment, after which Dufour retired to his own, to which all the 
packages of both himself and his friend had been by his orders con- 

veyed. Amongst these was a small valise of chamois leather, con- 
taining, with other things, the dowry of his sister, a portion of which 
was in gold (French Napoleons and Spanish doubloons),—heavy and 
inconvenient no doubt, but indispensable, since bank-notes were at 
that period not easily changed in Corsica. This valise the lively little 
Frenchman, for better security, deposited beneath his head ; and, hav- 
ing commended himself to heaven, was soon wrapped in that profound 
dreamless slumber which is the privilege of a light heart and a clear 
conscience. 

The silence of night, black, still, and impenetrable, was on all within 
and without the house. 


CHAPTER IT, 
MISSING, 


It was eight o’clock on a most glorious summer morning. The 
sun, which had already attained considerable power, cast a golden glint 
over the dark-green masses of cypress and pine which surrounded the 
hostelry of the Rouge-gorge; and the perfume of blossoms was borne 
on a light breeze through the open windows. Annetta Coletti had long 
since risen, and had already got her household work forward. By nature 
she was blithe as a wren, and, like that pretty and diminutive creature, 
would have skipped and carolled, and carolled and skipped, working all 
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the while with a charming pretence of being exceedingly busy. But 
her natural gaiety of heart was checked by her consciousness of the 
near proximity of her lord and master’s frowning countenance. On 
this particular morning she appeared rather more cheerful than usual, 
and was singing gaily as she laid the cloth for the breakfast of the 
“signori.” But in the midst of her song a heavy step sounded in the 
passage behind her, and turning round with a frightened gesture, she 
saw her amiable husband standing on the threshold of the apart- 
ment. 

“Carissima,” he said, “you will have the goodness, my angel, to 
stop that shrill caterwauling, if you please. I am surprised at you, and 
the sick signor not yet awake.” 

“O pardon, Carlo,” said the poor little woman, “ I had forgotten—” 

“ Forgotten !—yes, you are always forgetting.” 

“Carlo,” rejoined his wife caressingly, “I did not think there was 
any harm in my poor song, and I did not sing so very loud. I is so 
dull in these eternal cypress forests after the bright cheerful frosts and 
sparkling days of the North—” 

“Saints in heaven, is there anything under the sky can stay a 
woman’s tongue !” 

“Why, I did but say—” 

“Say? Yes, you are quite a poetess, you,” he said sneeringly ; 
“with your ‘sparkling frosts,’ and ‘blue skies,’ and ‘ glittering Danish 
caves,’ and your nonsense ;—and wherefore are you laying knives and 
forks for a regiment, I would like to know ?” 

“ Why, I have laid but for two, Carlo,” she rejoined, with an air of 
surprise. 

“Two! but why, may I ask, does one man require double accom- 
modation ?” 

“One man? Why, Carlo, are you asleep? There are two signori 
here.” 

“OQ, there are two signori here, are there?” retorted Coletti, 
mimicking her accent ; “but I say there is but one, mistress. There 
now !” 

* But, Carlo, how could that sick gentleman move without assist- 
ance ?” 

“«That sick gentleman,’ as you call him, lies asleep upstairs.” 

‘Where, then, is the kind little laughing signor ?” 

“The kind little laughing signor is a league or two on his way 
from here to Ajaccio, for which he set off before you were awake—lazy 
hussy that you are !” 

“Why, Carlo, I was about at five o’clock ; and I saw no one leave 
the house.” 

“Very likely not, since the signor went at four.” 

**O, impossible !” 

“And why impossible, I would ask you ?” said Coletti, with such a 
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furious look, that his poor frightened wife was almost terrified into 
fainting. ‘ Why impossible ?” 

. “T did not mean émpossible, Carlo,” said Annetta tremblingly. “I 
meant why did the signor go alone ?” 

“He did not go alone. Caravarri went with him.” 

“* Ah, Caravarri !” 

‘Yes, Caravarri. And what have you to say against it? Did not 
the signor want a guide ?” 

“Yes, certainly ; but then to leave his friend—” 

“Fool that you are! He will send a conveyance for his friend. 
How could he go on horseback with his sprained foot? Do you not 
see that the sooner the gay young signor makes Ajaccio, the sooner can 
he send for his friend ?” 

“Ah, yes, that is true,” returned Annetta, very much relieved. 

“Very well then, little foolish one,” responded Coletti, almost 
fawningly, ‘remove that second knife and fork, and I will awaken the 
sick signor ;” and he kissed his wife, roughly, as he passed her. 

She was scarcely at ease, however; and the caress seemed to her— 
she knew not why—like that of a Judas. 

Coletti went immediately to the chamber of Jules Previn, and 
knocked lightly on the panel of the door. 

‘Come in,” cried the young man, supposing that it was his friend 
Dufour who knocked. 

The host entered. 

*O,” said Previn with an air of great surprise, “is it you, master ? 
Why, I thought it was my comrade who knocked. Is he not up ?” 

“The signor will be surprised perhaps, but the other little gentle- 
man is gone.” 

“Gone !” 

‘Yes, signor. As I understood him, he had so arranged with you 
to do, in order that he might send for you from Ajaccio.” 

“Ah, yes, that is partly true; but, at least, why did he not bid me 
adieu ?” 

“Signor, I suggested it; but it was only four o’clock. You were, 
as far as we could tell, sleeping soundly ; and your friend would not 
have you disturbed.” 

“What! he went at four ?” 

“Si. The morning was fine, and it was a pity not to take advan- 
tage of it.” 

** But he is so sound a sleeper.” 

‘Indeed, signor, he was wakeful this morning, and it was he him- 
self who aroused us.” ' 

** But he could not go alone ?” 

*“‘Caravarri, your guide of last evening, accompanied him, signor, 
with the baggage.” 

“ The baggage ?” 
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“Certainly, signor. You know that your own and your friend’s 
baggage were, at his express desire, deposited in his sleeping apart- 
ment.” 

“ But why take mine? I may require it.” 

“Why, signor, perdona; but it appears to me that that was to 
save you the trouble of looking after it.” 

“ But I may require it, I say.” 

** How so, signor? Your conveyance will be here at noon.” 

‘“‘ How far, then, is it to Ajaccio ?” 

Tt is a round-about route, and may be sixteen miles.” 

“QO, that is all? Well, then, M. Dufour—” 

** Pardon,” said Coletti, turning very pale, “‘ but whom did you say?” 

“Why, my friend M. Dufour, my fellow-traveller.” 

“Gran Dio !” 

*‘ At what are you astonished? Is that strange?” 

‘Signor, at Ajaccio resides a widow lady of that name, in whose 
service I have been some years back.” 

** Well, that is my friend’s mother.” 

“Santa Maria!” But recovering himself, Coletti added: “I am 
surprised, signor; that is all. I supposed you to be two unknown 
French gentlemen, and I find one of you the son of an old patroness. 
It appeals to my feelings.” 

Previn said to himself: “ Ah, this looks strange. This man is surely 
not one to give way to sentimental feelings.” However, he said pre- 
sently : 

“Yes, yes, very natural. There will be much rejoicing at Ajaccio 
when my friend arrives.” 

* Rejoicing ?” 

“Certainly; why not? He and his family are respected and be- 
loved, and it is the occasion of his sister’s wedding.” 

“0, O!” groaned the host. 

“My friend, you are strangely moved.” 

“At the thoughts of my patroness’s happiness, signor. We Italians 
are impulsive. But if M. Dufour be the son of my former mistress, 
how is it I am not acquainted with him? for Ajaccio is not so far off 
but what some of Madame’s establishment are known to us.” 

* Ah, but M. Dufour resides in Paris. The dullness of this island 
does not suit his tastes. He is here but once a year.” 

** He resided in Paris, did he?” 

* Resided—did he? What do you mean?” 

“ Does reside, I meant, signor,” stammered Coletti. 

“Ofcourse. Well, help me to rise, will you?” 

“The signor’s breakfast is prepared ; and I and Antonio (this was a 
stable-helper) will carry him down-stairs when he is ready,” responded 
Coletti, whose hand shook so that he could hardly assist Jules to put 
on his clothes. 
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In due time, however, the toilet was made, and Previn was carried 
down to the breakfast-room. 

The repast was, as before, good and plentiful. Loaves of white and 
brown bread, broiled ham, fresh eggs, preserved oranges, and chocolate 
constituted the fare ; and Jules, in spite of vague apprehensions which 
he could not conceal entirely from himself, made an excellent meal, at 
the conclusion of which he asked for a glass of water. 

The landlord brought it, saying, “ Pardon, signor, that the water is 
not of first-rate quality, but most of our mountain streams are dried up 
by the summer heat, and even our well itself is dry and choked up with 
rubbish.” 

“ Whence, then, did this water come? It is certainly rather brackish.” 

“ From one of the deeper of our streams, signor, which is not entirely 
dry, but has yet some water left in its channel, muddy it must be con- 
fessed, but it is the best we can get.” 

“You need make no apologies. Your fare is excellent, and travel- 
lers must put up with some drawbacks. Have you anything you can 
give me to read, by the way, to beguile the time until the conveyance 
comes for me ?” 

A spasm passed across Coletti’s face, but he replied, “I do not read, 
signor ; but there are, I believe, some old books upstairs left by a former 
proprietor of the house. I will send my wife to look for them, and she 
shall bring them to you if you have finished breakfast.” 

“ Thanks, friend, I shall be glad of them whatever they may be; I 
have quite finished.” 

In a few minutes Annetta made her appearance with a couple of 
musty old volumes. She courtesied and paid the usual morning com- 
pliments to her guest, yet with an expression so obviously troubled, that 
Previn, like his companion on the previous night, could not avoid feel- 
ing for her a sort of compassion. 

“T fear the signor will find these somewhat dull, but my husband 
has no others. He does not read, and he says I have no leisure to waste 
on books.” 

“QO, never mind ; it is ten o’clock now, and I have but a couple of 
hours to wait, since I expect to go away at twelve. The books will at 
least serve to occupy that time.” 

Annetta laid the volumes on a small table near the window, and 
having cleared away the remains of the meal left Previn alone. 

He dragged himself to an old carved stool near the table and took 
up one of the volumes. “ Legends of the Robbers of the Rhine,” he 
read, and with a kind of wondering interest he began to peruse the 
story at which the volume had opened. Gradually he became absorbed 
in its contents. 

It was a story of some travellers who had been drugged and mur- 
dered at an inn by some banditti, with whom the proprietor of the 
hostelry was in league: and Previn shuddered, as he could not help 
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fancying the description of the hostelry would have applied very well to 
the Rouge-gorge itself. 

“ Pshaw !” he muttered to himself, “ what foolish nonsense! This 
is a story of the Black Forest, and I am in Corsica. How morbid pain 
makes a man!” 

He completed the story, and then read another, and yet another. 

Thus two hours passed away. 

Suddenly he roused himself, and looked at his watch. The hands 
pointed to half-past twelve ! 

“ Well,” he thought, “the roads are very bad, if indeed they can 
be called roads at all ; and one must allow something for delay.” 

Again, he applied himself to his book, trying to interest himself 
in those familiar legends, rather than abandon himself to his gloomy 
thoughts. 

Thus more than another hour passed away. 

Two o'clock ! 

Previn could not move from his seat, so he called aloud for the host. 
But there was no answer. 

Then he redoubled his cries, and presently Annetta appeared ner- 
vously trembling. 

“ Signor !” 

“Why, it is two o’clock ; the conveyance should have arrived two 
hours ago. Send your husband to me directly.” 

“ But he is not in, signor.” 

“Not in! Where, then, is he?” 

“T do not know, signor; but he told me to see to all that you re- 
quired, and—” 

* What does all this mean ?” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested the poor woman tearfully, “my husband is 
alarmed at the non-arrival of the carriage for the signor, and has gone 
to meet it.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Previn, doubtfully. He looked searchingly at his 
hostess, but poor Annetta was evidently as completely mystified as 
himself. 

Then he bethought himself that it might be wise to try to win her 
confidence. 

“ You are not happy ?” he said. 

Annetta burst into tears. 

“T am not, signor! all is so dark here, so mysterious, so different 
from my dear Denmark. O, if I had but known—but,” she added, 
breaking off suddenly and looking fearfully around her, “ Carlo would 
kill me if he heard me speak thus.” 

“Ts he not kind to you, then ?” 

“ Yes—N—o, signor,” stammered the unlucky young woman. 

“ Well ”” 

“He goes out for hours, I know not where, and he comes back 
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sometimes sullen and pale. Then if I speak, or if I appear to wish to 
be cheerful, he scowls at me, and sometimes—sometimes—” 

* Well, sometimes ?” 

* Sometimes he beats me.” 

“ Beats you !” said Previn indignantly. 

“ Si, signor,” and Annetta coloured violently. 

“O the coward! But now tell me all you know. Did you see my 
friend depart this morning with Caravarri ?” 

“ Signor, my husband says—” 

“ Never mind that. Did you see him yourself?” 

“Not so, signor. I was not yet awake.” 

“So that you cannot undertake to say if a message was left for me 
by M. Dufour ?” 

“ M. Dufour !” almost screamed Annetta ; “ah, cielo !” 

“Well, what is the matter, why should the name of my friend so 
affect both you and your husband ?” 

“ Did it affect my husband, signor ?” 

“Yes it did,” responded Previn; “ and why should it affect you also, 
pray? Tell me at once.” 

“Signor, I will. My husband said twice aloud this morning, ‘ Ah, 
if I had known he had been the son of Madame!’ ‘Madame’ is what 
my husband always called the lady in whose service he lived at Ajaccio, 
so that I knew he meant Madame Dufour. Consequently, signor, when 
you mentioned the name of your friend the little langhing gentleman, I 
understood that it was to him my husband referred when he exclaimed 
to himself.” 

** But why did your husband make that exclamation ?” 

“ Indeed, signor, I cannot imagine.” 

Previn again looked searchingly at the young woman, but he saw 
truth written on her face. It was quite impossible to doubt her. 

“ Madame Coletti,” he said, anxiously, “you must do all that I 
desire, or it will be the worse for you and your husband.” 

“ O, I will—I will, signor !” 

“JT believe you. I must leave here immediately.” 

“ Immediately ?” 

“ Certainly. Do you think I can wait here in this state of anxiety?” 

“ But the signor will at least wait till my husband returns ?” 

* ie.” 

* But you cannot ride, signor ; and we have no vehicle.” 

“ T can be carried.” 

“ But, signor—” 

“Will you do as I bid you?” 

“Yes, yes, signor, per Maria—yes! for I too am anxious about 
the little laughing gentleman.” 

** Then send me four of your stoutest peasants. I know you can find 
as many, for I saw half a dozen helping with the horses last night.” 
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“ Si, signor.” 

“ They shall be well paid.” 

“ Si, signor.” 

“ Send them at once.” 

“ Si, signor.” 

And Annetta withdrew, evidently in earnest. 

Presently she returned with four stout young fellows—hangers-on 
of the Ronge-gorge, who entered in sheepish fashion. But though 
apparently a little abashed, they had none of the stolid idiocy which 
unfortunately is a characteristic of our English rustic boobies. On the 
contrary, they soon recovered their self-possession. 

Previn addressed them: “Can I trust you to carry me to Ajaccio? 
You see I am crippled.” 

“Si, signor,”’ cried the four. 

* Well, will you undertake it?” 

“Si, signor,” chorused the quartette again. 

“Good. You shall be well paid.” 

Four pairs of eyes brightened amazingly at this; for Corsicans and 
Italians are not slow to worship the almighty “king dollar,” and 
English gold, wherever it may be spent, is usually deemed a panacea 
for most evils. 

* Tt will be a long journey, signor,” said the spokesman of the four. 

“T am prepared for that.” 

“Tt will take many hours.” 

Previn sighed. “I know it, but I will not stay longer here, and we 
may fall in with some vehicle on the way.” 

“With your leave we will set to work at once, then, signor,” replied 
the spokesman. And the four departed. 

Proceeding to the wood at the back of the hostelry they cut down 
the largest and strongest boughs procurable, which they constructed 
rapidly and neatly into a species of cradle-litter, binding the ends to- 
gether firmly with pieces of rope supplied by Madame Coletti. . Previn 
was light, and easily to be carried by four stout young Corsicans, espe- 
cially as there was a prospect of a plentiful reward. 

In about half an hour the litter was prepared. Jules took leave of 
and recompensed Madame Coletti; was placed in his extemporised 
carriage, and with an umbrella held up to keep off the sun, and a mind 
full of disquieting thoughts, set out for Ajaccio. 

“ Ah,” sobbed poor Annetta, looking after the four stalwart bearers 
of the litter as their figures receded from her view; ‘the two gentle- 
men gone—each gone alone—my husband not to be found! My poor 
head is in a whirl—what does all this mean?” 

And the luckless woman returned to the kitchen of the Rouge- 
gorge, from which all life seemed to have departed. 

It was as silent in the still summer air as the portals of the grave. 
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CuHapTer ITT. 
AT FAULT, 


On the evening of the day on which Jules Previn left the hostelry 
of the Rouge-gorge for Ajaccio, there was a grand ball given at the 
house of Madame Dufour. It was the eve of her daughter’s wedding. 
The entertainment had not been put off on account of the non-arrival 
of Adolphe and his friend, for they were not expected until late; and 
as the roads in Corsica are not of the best, no uneasiness was created. 

The mansion of Madame Dufour was a large but unpretending house 
on the outskirts of Ajaccio, the approach to the main door lined by a 
double row of cypress trees, which gave somewhat of a gloomy appear- 
ance to the view, especially by night. But the sombre aspect of the 
mansion was fully compensated for by the cheerfulness and high-bred 
hilarity which reigned within its hospitable walls. Madame Dufour, 
in truth, and her daughter Celeste, were thorough ladies of the ancien 
régime. The elder, when her children were yet young, had removed to 
Corsica from Paris whilst the great Emperor was at the zenith of his 
career. Having strong anti-Napoleonic tendencies, she had received a 
gentle hint to withdraw from the court of the Tuileries; and it was 
rather remarkable that she should have selected for her retreat the 
birthplace of the Emperor. Waterloo, however, had afterwards been 
fought, peace again prevailed on the Continent, and Madame Dufour 
had long since been forgotten by Parisian friends and foes of all shades 
of politics. Her high birth, however, her amiable qualities, and, above 
all, her polished manners and good heart, had drawn around her a large 
circle of the best society of the island, amongst whom she was a queen. 
The house was brilliantly illuminated, the staircases and reception- 
chambers profusely adorned with flowers, and nothing was wanting to 
complete the festive appearance of the scene. As the guests began to 
arrive, Madame Dufour descended the chief staircase, with her daughter 
on her arm. 

This is a photograph of the pair. 

The elder lady was of a dignified presence, and more than usually 
tall. She might be somewhat under fifty years of age, although her 
powdered hair, dressed in the fashion which had prevailed in her youth, 
gave her an older appearance. Her features were slightly aquiline, 
but noble in the extreme; and with their sweet, calm expression was 
mingled a becoming touch of hauteur, strongly reminding one of De- 
laroche’s picture of the unfortunate Queen Marie Antoinette. As in 
the queen, so in Madame Dufour, this trait was but the natural con- 
sciousness of nobility of birth and mind. Trwe nobility, in short. 
This lady was attired simply and richly in a dark-blue silk dress 
trimmed with black lace. She wore no ornaments save a few diamonds 
—heirlooms. 
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Celeste, the daughter of this incomparable woman, had not the 
high-bred dignity of her mother; and she had passed that first period 
of girlhood in which artlessness is accepted by the world as a substitute 
for the dignified demeanour natural to all true ladies. She had lost 
the claim to be considered a human rosebud, whilst she had not yet 
acquired a title to the majesty of the full-blown rose, which so grandly 
became her mother. But she was a charming personage nevertheless ; 
and if she was not outwardly so beautiful as the elder lady, she yet bid 
fair in inward graces to prove no inapt pupil of a mother who was 
high-minded even amongst the high-minded. The younger lady did 
not affect that girlish abandon in dress assumed by some damsels, who 
at five-and-twenty wish to retain the infantine graces of sweet seven- 
teen. Her attire was a rich white silk, with deep flounces of Mechlin 
lace ; and her sole ornament a necklace of pearls. 

As the two ladies entered the chief salon, wherein a few guests had 
already assembled, it is not surprising that all eyes should greet them 
with glances of undisguised admiration. 

Madame Dufour simply and briefly apologised for herself and her 
daughter, that they had not been present to receive the first-comers. 
And then she added, with a touch of womanly feeling that went to 
every heart: 

“Tt was because we expected my dear son before this, or at least 
thought it probable he might be here early; and we had wished to 
receive his first greeting in private.” 

There was a murmur of polite assent from the little gathering. 

“ Very proper to avoid a scene,” said an ancient maiden lady of 
strong nerves, in an undertone. 

M. Leroux, the fiancé of Celeste, now advanced to claim her hand 
for the first dance. The young lady gave her mother a look of inex- 
pressible affection, in which the regrets of the daughter mingled 
with the hopes of the bride, before she moved away on her conqueror’s 
arm. 

“ Veni, vidi, vici,” might have been the motto of M. Leroux as well 
as of Julius Ceesar. 

He was of high family, French, like the Dufours, and of enormous 
wealth ; in every way an unexceptionable match, as a good many 
ladies both young and old did not hesitate to let him see they con- 
sidered. Mademoiselle Dufour, however, had not allowed him to 
achieve an easy conquest. It would never have done for a Dufour to 
be won like a grisette! Celeste was not one of those little fish who 
allow the big whale to open his mouth and swallow them down at a 
mouthful. M. Leroux was piqued. He had begun to think victory as 
certain in the softer encounters of the salon, as it was to the Roman 
conqueror in the matter of arms. But he had received a wholesome 
lesson. He had been courted for his wealth until it was scarcely 
strange if he thought himself invincible ; but with Celeste his wealth 
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had no power. Would it not have been beneath a Dufour to be in- 
fluenced by so sordid a consideration? But when a handsome and 
accomplished man follows a woman like her shadow, her vanity is apt 
to be touched ; and when ‘hat is touched, the heart soon follows. No 
fort is impregnable, unless the besiegers are fools or faint-hearted 
cravens. So the siege was at last raised, and Mademoiselle Dufour 
surrendered at discretion to the most eligible parti in the island of 
Corsica. 


The arrivals grew more and more frequent. The ball-room filled 
with a throng so brilliant, that one might have fancied oneself in the 
most fashionable and aristocratic of Parisian salons. 

Two hours passed away. 

The lovers had joined the dancers, and were whirling round to the 
strains of an inspiriting waltz, when a commotion was heard below. 
Celeste caught her mother’s quiet yet energetic exclamation, “ C’est mon 
fils!” She and M. Leroux disengaged themselves hastily from the 
other couples, and followed Madame Dufour, who, with a graceful ex- 
planation to her guests, had already quitted the salon. 

Directed by the voices, Celeste and M. Leroux followed Madame 
Dufour into a large apartment, wherein a crowd of the household 
domestics had already assembled. On a table was placed a sort of 
litter made of boughs strongly tied together; and on this lay a young 
man, deadly pale, with a face in which physical pain and mental emo- 
tion were strongly depicted. 

“ Dear M. Previn,” exclaimed Madame Dufour, “ why do you arrive 
thus ?” 

“Tt is a sprained ancle, and I was unable to ride. But as Adolphe 
did not send—” 

* Adolphe, my dear son, and where is he ?” 

“Ts he not here ?” 

“ Here? No, certainly not !” 

“Good God! Where then is he ?” 

“ You frighten me, dear M. Previn,” cried Madame Dufour, looking 
greatly alarmed. “What do you mean? Did not Adolphe accompany 
you ?” 

Jules groaned in utter prostration of spirit. 

“TI expected to find him here.” 

“OQ, explain,” responded the mother, struggling bravely against the 
terror which the young man’s words had inspired. 

“Last night we slept—that is, Adolphe and I—at a hostelry about 
sixteen miles from here, when I unfortunately met with this sprain. 
We agreed that this morning Adolphe should proceed here, and send a 
vehicle back for me. Well, this morning when I awoke, the landlord 
told me that Adolphe, unwilling to disturb me, had come on with a 
guide and the baggage, and that a carriage would be sent at noon for 
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me to follow. I waited until two o’clock; but when that hour came, 
and there were no tidings of Adolphe, I could no longer endure delay. 
So I had this litter made as you see, and four young men carried 
me here.” 

“ Adolphe had a guide, then ?” 

“0, yes.” 

“He may have lost his way,” said M. Leroux. 

“That is not likely, since I who set out last have arrived safely, 
and he had a guide who knows the country.” 

“ He may have fallen in with banditti,” again suggested Leroux. 

The poor mother could scarcely suppress a shriek of anguish. What 
might not have been the fate of that beloved son? She stood breath- 
less and speechless, pale as death, gazing from one to another. 

Previn groaned. ‘Yes, he had all the baggage with him, even 
mine.” 

“©,” shrieked poor Celeste; “my miserable dower! If through 
that my poor brother should have lost his life !” 

“Courage, my child,” said Madame Dufour, who had recovered 
her calmness with a heroic effort. ‘All is not lost yet. We have 
money and friends who will help us to search for my missing son.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried a dozen voices, “yes, madame.” 

Madame Dufour, much moved, continued: “ But your wedding 
must be deferred, dear girl.” 

“0, of course,” came from the lips of both Celeste and Leroux. 

“Well, let us act at once. Tell me, M. Previn, did the landlord of 
this inn appear uneasy when no carriage came for you ?” 

“T did not see him, madame, after eight o’clock. He had gone out.” 

* Gone out !” 

“Yes; and there was no one but his wife from whom I could obtain 
the smallest information.” 

“ And she ?” 

“OQ, she is a pretty young woman, who is evidently very mnch 
afraid of her husband ; and she could tell me nothing, except that her 
husband was gone out. Then she suggested it was to meet my con- 
veyance.” 

“ Ah, she suggested that ?” 

“Yes; and I own it struck me as not impossible.” 

“But then you must have met this landlord on the way as you 
came.” 

“ No, madame; we passed nobody at all.” 

* What is his name ?” 

** Coletti.” 

“Coletti. O, I had a servant of that name.” 

“ Yes, madame, it is the same.” 

“ Ah, he told you. Then he will find Adolphe ; he was rough, but 
not unfaithful, and—” 
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“ Madame, he did not know my companion was your son.” 

** Not know it ?” 

“No. He even appeared distressed when he found it out from me 
this morning.” 

“ But why should he be distressed ?” 

“ Ah, I know not. That is what puzzles me. If he knew Adolphe 
had set out safely—” 

“ Tf2 O,” cried Madame Dufour in agony, “you put frightful 
thoughts into my head. You almost assume that this Coletti knew 
that some harm had befallen my dear boy.” 

“ Alas, alas, I confess that is my fear, dear madame Dufour. God 
grant it may prove groundless. But, tell me, what character did this 
man bear when he was in your service ?” 

‘Indifferent. Yet I know of no serious charge against him ; and 
he was faithful in his way.” 

‘“‘ For what, then, did he leave you ?” 

“ He wished to leave my service ; and I had detected him in petty 
thefts, which made me not care about retaining him.” 

“ Thefts ?” 

“Yes; but ideas on this point are very lax with the lower orders of 
the south, and he is a Neapolitan.” 

** But what has been his character since he left you?” 

“T cannot say, though I have heard he had fallen into bad com- 
pany. But I would not condemn any one, not even the worst, on hear- 
say,” added Madame Dufour proudly, with a noble accent, forgetting 
for an instant her grief. 

After afew moments Previn said: “ Madame, you see I am crippled. 
O, that I could search with them! What is to be done?” 

“To-night, nothing. You must immediately go to rest. My poor 
boy, wherever he is, is in God’s hands; and as it is now nearly midnight, 
to begin our search before dawn would do no good, and even might 
endanger other lives. I will take upon myself all arrangements at day- 
break. I shall not go to bed myself. Celeste dearest, will you see to 
M. Previn’s apartments; they are already prepared. I must at once 
disperse our guests.” And the noble woman could not repress a few 
natural tears, for her heart was wrung with maternal anguish, and this 
calm resolution of manner cost her a terrible effort. 

The dismay was great among the guests in the ball-room when 
Madame Dufour entered it and announced with a sorrowful dignity, 
that, “her son not having arrived with his companion, from whom he 
had accidentally been separated, she must under such anxious circum- 
stances beg her dear friends to excuse her, and accept her apologies for 
requesting their absence. All would be right, she hoped ; for misadven- 
tures were not uncommon in Corsica, and—” 

Here nature had her way, and the mother burst into tears. 

Then indeed it was seen that she was a woman really beloved by 
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her friends. They crowded around her. Not one pronounced the un- 
meaning consolations so often offered by acquaintances on such occa- 
sions. But there was a silent and even tearful sympathy from every 
person there, which went to the poor lady’s heart. Hands were ex- 
tended, and quietly grasped. Adieux were made without a word being 
spoken. Not a man or a woman present but respected the sanctity of 
that grief. In less time than it has taken to write these lines, this 
noble woman was left alone. 

Alone in the glittering apartments which a few minutes before had 
resounded with the strains of soft music, with the ripple of low 
laughter, with the whispered friendlinesses of happy hearts. Perfumes 
still exhaled from the calyxes of flowers whose bloom was yet unfaded; 
the lamps still burned. Yet from one noble heart the light of life, of 
love, of earthly hope had gone out for ever. 











COSMETICS 


To begin at the beginning, whereat all things should, “cosmetics” is 

a word derived from the Greek. It is a noun plural, of which the 

singular means “a beautifier ;” but, as every lady knows, the term is 

one which in its practical application chiefly refers to the beautifying 
of the already beautiful sex ;—chiefly, not wholly, forasmuch as the 
ugly sex has something to do with cosmetics too. Yea, those finely- 
pointed moustaches are no more independent of pate hongroise than 
your pretty accroche-ceurs of bandoline, my: lady; and as to moustache- 
and whisker-dyes, I really believe that for every lady who dyes her 
| tresses, ten thousand gentlemen dye these facial adornments. Let it 

| never be affirmed, then, that the use of cosmetics is so especially a 

| feminine accomplishment. To reveal a masculine toilet-table secret, i 

| I will state that Nature is not always gracious to men in the matter I 

of natural hair tint. Not only are we apt to grow bald and gray pre- | 

maturely—whereas women almost never grow bald, and rarely till past 

middle age gray—but the facial hair of men (whiskers, moustache, 4 

imperial, full beard, in short whatever shape it may assume) is apt iP 
to be endowed by Nature with some disappointing streaks of undesir- f 
able colour. If a man’s hair be chestnut, his beard and moustache 
are apt to display a subfuscous hue—a colour ordinarily said to be 
gingery or foxy, but more nearly resembling the hue of a singed tortoise- 
shell tom-cat’s back. Ifa man’s hair be black, then gray hairs are 
prone to obtrude themselves, especially on the chin. In short, you will 
seldom find that the facial hirsutism of a man comes up to the perfect | | 
colour of his head-hair; and thus arises in certain cases the desire to 
improve the tint by cosmetics. | 

Having placed the topic of cosmetics on its proper basis, appor- 
tioning it between ladies and gentlemen, as truth and justice demand, 

, I will dare proceed with the ladylike part of cosmetic science almost 
exclusively. I will start with the assumption that cosmetics, so they ; 
be innocent, are very appropriate for the fair sex, but mostly stupid ( 
for men; usually provocative of what their use elicits—contempt. Not 
always either. To a certain City perruquier, learned in the mystery of 
hair-dyeing, I am indebted for information which puts the matter of 

hair- and whisker-dyeing before me in a more genial light than the one 

in which I had been accustomed to see it. “Sir,” said he to me one 
| day, having trimmed my iron-gray hair, “ excuse what Pm going to 
say. The moustache isn’t so bad, but the imperial is disgraceful.” 

It was a strong word, and it startled me. ‘“ Disgraceful—how, sir ?” 
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“Colour, sir, not to say gray, but white—zwhite /’ I knew what the 
artist was driving at, though like all frisewrs he went round and round 
about, like puss round and round about a basin of hot milk. Gradually, 
and all things considered dexterously, this barber hairdresser enun- 
ciated his proposition of dyeing my white imperial ; not in those words, 
but under the covert plea of making me ten years younger. There- 
upon arose a wordy contest between him and me, relative to the defini- 
tion of youth. Should 1 feel ten years younger? should I live ten 
years longer? Had his agua mirabilis, or had it not, a rejuvenating 
power as well as a rejuvenating appearance? He failed to convince 
me, and I straightway launched some words on the absurdity of hair- 
and whisker-dyes. He dropped the charlatan at once, this City barber. 
He began to talk like a man. “ Look here, sir,” resumed he, having 
laid down his scissors with defiant fling, and put his arms a-kimbo; 
“if you were # shopman or a clerk, you’d talk different; yes, or a poor 
waiter. Principals don’t like gray ‘airs, sir, let alone white. A shop- 
man or clerk or waiter may be ever so good, but if his ’air ain’t some- 
thing else nor gray or white” (he emphasised the last word and looked 
contemptuously at my imperial), “ why, then he’s made no account of: 
he may go and die and rot, and —” Here regard for the convention- 
alities of society obliges me to leave a hiatus. 

Having prepared the ground thus far, I suppose the most proper 
thing to do would be to go back into ancient records, and therein see 
what Assyrian and Babylonian and Egyptian ladies did to make them- 
selves more pretty than Nature had made them. Ancient records— 
pshaw! who ever hunts up ancient records now? I used sometimes; 
now, almost never. Believe me, ladies and gentlemen, the seeking for 
truth in original sources is too long an affair for these high-pressure 
times, when everybody finds twice as much to do as there is time to do 
itin. Do you seriously think I would trouble myself to hunt through 
Theophrastus, Pliny, and goodness knows how many books besides, to 
learn the practice and the traditions of cosmetic art amongst ancient- 
world ladies? No, benevolent readers and benignant public, I will not 
practise on you such a fraud as this, albeit the fraus were pia. For 
the advantage of such as, possessing a conscience less tender than mine, 
would wish to pass for fellows of deep research in ancient cosmetic 
lore, let me tell them how to do it. The book of Eugéne Rimmel con- 
tains a host of historical facts about this art ; facts looking as old as 
though exhumed from a Brixton cavern or the Neander cave, wherein 
was found the skeleton of a biped in the exact transition stage between 
man and monkey. Now I might crib from Messrs. Rimmel and Piesse 
their quotations, and quote Theophrastus and Pliny, and the rest. This is 
the way ancient authors are studied in these our days. Refreshing my 
own clouded memory of ancient cosmetics by the admirable little books 
of Rimmel and Piesse, I come to the conclusion that ancient ladies— 
I mean ancient-world ladies—must have been in narrow circumstances. 
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If we think of it, they must have been very badly off. Why, they had 
no soap, to begin with. At this instant I do not exactly know when 
soap came first to be used for detergent purposes. I do happen to 
remember that the Romans, up to the time of the Fastern Empire, had 
no soap for detergent purposes, though they had been in the habit of 
importing from Gaul a coarse variety of soft-soap which they used as 
a pomade. Then, again, the ancients had no alcohol; and when we 
come to think of the hundreds of cosmetics into which alcohol enters, 
or which are made by the aid of alcohol, this consideration again brings 
us to conclude that the ancient cosmetic armory must have been weak. 
Next, let it be remembered that, until America had been discovered, 
there was no cochineal for the old world, and without cochineal there 
can be no carmine. 

This mention of carmine induces me to inquire, and to seek reply 
to the following questions: Wherefore should not the general adorn- 
ment of a lady’s dress be held as coming under the designation of 
cosmetic ? Harmonious dress-colouring is a grace, a beautifier—who 
doubts it? Definitions, however, if pressed to the uttermost, often 
lead to strange conclusions. I am anxious to strain at the point of 
bringing the arts of texture-dying and calico-printing under the régime 
of cosmetics; and for this I want to explain, albeit collaterally, if 
need be, how badly off ladies must have been for coloured dress-stuffs 
before the discovery of America furnished the cochineal and our best 
dye-woods. Almost the only really fine colour for texture-dyeing the 
Romans and Byzantine Greeks had was the Tyrian purple. The mode 
of making and using Tyrian purple is quite well known, only modern 
dyers do not choose to make and use it. Our modern purples are much 
more beautiful than any variety of Tyrian purple. In the matter of 
personal cosmetics there is a certain Oriental practice amongst women 
which has come down unchangingly from times of remotest antiquity— 
the practice of laying a black streak of pigment along the edge of the 
eyelids. By this treatment the eyes are caused to look bigger than 
they naturally would, and more brilliant withal, because of the picture- 
frame-like setting. Modern Egyptian women of the higher and middle 
classes—sometimes lower-class women—almost invariably adopt this 
practice at the present day, using a black powder they call kohol. 
This custom is alluded to in Jeremiah iv. 30: “Though thou rentest 
thy face (or thine eyes) with painting, in vain shalt thou make thyself 
fair.” I am informed by one who knows Hebrew—which I do not— 
that the original expression used in the quoted passage of Jeremiah is 
expressive of the use for this eye-painting of the substance black anti- 
mony—sulphide of antimony in the language of modern chemistry. 
This is the very substance of which the Turkish Aohol is made at the 
present day. I am indebted to the published work of Mr. Septimus 
Piesse for the fact that this practice of eyelid-painting is not uncom- 
mon amongst modern English ladies. He does not, however, write 
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against it: such is not his business. If ladies should elect to paint 
their noses blue, it’ would be man’s duty and pleasure to give way, 
trying to consider it beautiful. Mr. Piesse, philosopher as he is, or 
must be—I have not the honour of his acquaintance—instead of repro- 
bating the use of kohol—the kohol of Egypt and the Orient—treats his 
lady customers with a more innocent compound than it, made of Indian 
ink dissolved—or rather suspended—in rose-water. This can be pro- 
cured of British perfumers, and under the designation ohol, though 
wholly, as to composition, unlike its Oriental substitute. 

I think, if the reader permits me, I will curb this rambling dis- 
cursiveness, and treat the matter in a more regular way. Let us aban- 
don the ancient ladies—ancient-world ladies—to the shades of antiquity 
which have so long closed over them. Carpe diem, carpe diem! What 
are they to us, or we to them? What boots it for us to know that 
Sappho was badly off for soap—had, I fear, not a scrap of silk in her 
wardrobe, but was mostly draped in garbs of wool, either white, or, for 
Sunday best, dyed dusky scarlet by kermes, a South-European sub- 
stitute—but a very bad one—for the new-world coccus cacti? Shall 
we linger absurdiy over the memory of ladies who ate onions and 
had no tooth-brushes? The Orient, the Orient—how absurdly peo- 
ple rave about it! what there 7s in a name, to be sure! Rachel 
talks about her rare Arabian cosmetics. It has a pretty sound, 
but I fancy Arabia has very little to do with the things that Rachel 
uses to make ladies beautiful for ever. The fact is that nearly all the 
cosmetics now used by civilised people are referable to the creative 
and extractive power of the chemist’s art. If we might number 
amengst cosmetics the teeming lot of scents and odours—perfumes— 
then the triumphs of chemistry would be made manifest indeed. Are 
these things properly cosmetics? Constructively they may be said to 
be so; at any rate, I shall not hesitate to consider them as appertaining 
to cosmetics or beauty-givers. ‘ Beauty” is a word that has never been 
accurately defined, neither have the words “life” and “death,” nay nor 
even the word “ poison.” Perhaps as good a definition as can be found for 
cosmetic is “something grateful to the senses.” Does not the percep- 
tion of beauty come through all the senses? Why should vision, seeing, 
be accepted as the especial beauty-conferring sense? Is there nota 
beauty and sound in touch, in taste, and smell? The senses all conduce 
to the perception of beauty. We settle it thus, and we will have it 
thus, but the doing so extends our ground amazingly. At any rate, we 
cannot afford to banish all reference to perfumes from any thesis on 
cosmetics. Oriental perfumers, rare Oriental herbs—what wildness ! 
In sober truth the Orient is not very generous to the perfumer. To 
France he is indebted for the most delicate scents which vegetables 
yield, and the chemist makes him others. Strange fellows these 
chemists are, strange things they work upon, strange things they 
evolve from what they work upon. Rancid butter, potato-, spirit-oil, 
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high-smelling cheese, gas-tar—such are amongst the things out of 
which they extract some delicious perfumes. The Orient, Madame 
Rachel !—what does the Orient give us in the way of perfume? In 
Thibet is the musk-deer. He counts for something in the perfumer’s 
art, but not very much. From Persia we get patchouli—-who cares 
about it? from Persia, otto (at/ar) of roses too—that is better. A few 
things more could be enumerated useful in perfumery art, and of Ori- 
ental extraction. Few they are, however, and sink into insignificance 
in comparison with the delicate odours from French flowers, and those 
of high cheese, rancid butter, potato-oil, &c. wrought upon by che- 
mists. And, Madame Rachel—talking about Arabian cosmetics—have 
the Arabians collodion, I wonder? and if they have not, let me tell you 
that they have not the very best substitute for skin that has yet been 
known. Madame, the secret may be worth your while to know. By 
and by you shall have it for nothing. 

Writing of collodion—just faintly indicating that, properly used, it 
is the very best substitute for skin—reminds me that I have been ram- 
bling about, and not yet fallen down into order, regularity, or system. 
To my errant pen, moreover, the suggestion comes that any systematic 
thesis on cosmetics—to which this paper advances not the remotest 
claim—might profitably begin with the skin, and discuss to what extent 
it might be made beautiful under judicious care, simply by bring- 
ing it into a good healthy condition. Am I to assume that everybody 
knows what the skin is—knows all about the skin? I shall assume 
the contrary. The skin, according to some people’s imaginings, is only 
a sort of tough leather bag for holding the flesh and bones, nerves, 
vessels, and other things which make up our mortal bodies. Where- 
upon, according to the views of some people, any sort of liberty may 
be taken with the skin. It may be painted and varnished and en- 
amelled, they seem to think, and no harm come of it. Every doctor 
must have met with people—I have with many—who no more dream 
that a good layer of body-colour will hurt the skin, or organs lying under 
the skin, or the general constitution, than it would hurt the panel of a 
door or the plaster of a wall. It is especially desirable that folks in 
general should get rid of that notion. Really the skin is no mere dead 
expansion, but a complex surface of organic life. It has little breath- 
ing holes, it has transpiration holes, it has glands, all and each with 
design and purport. The skin soon resents injuries done to it, believe 
me. It cannot, and will not, be rashly meddled with. Some French 
veterinarians once upon a time tried the experiment of enclosing a 
horse in a bag of noxious gas. To be precise, the noxious gas was a 
mixture of sulphuretted hydrogen with atmospheric air, a mixture too 
of which the really noxious gas constituted but little. The animal’s 
head was not included in the bag, wherefore none of the air could have 
been breathed. The horse died nevertheless, poisoned through the 
skin. In point of fact, the skin has, among others, a breathing func- 
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tion: it may be regarded as a sort of supplementary lungs. Certain 
lower animals breathe wholly through the skin, having no lungs what- 
ever ; human beings are not thus circumstanced, but yet the breathing 
function of the skin is important. It is demonstrated to be important 
in the following way, for instance. Sometimes after large portions 
of human skin have been destroyed by a severe burn or scald, the 
patient sinks into profound sleep, and on awakening inflammation of 
the Inngs sets in. He falls into deep sleep because, the breathing func- 
tion of the skin having been locally destroyed, the lungs have to do 
extra duty. They have to eliminate more carbon than they did; and 
should they fail, the presence of accumulated carbon would operate as 
a narcotic. The sleep proves that the lungs do fail; the lung-inflam- 
mation proves that the organism has suffered in vainly attempting 
to achieve the task of doing double duty. 

The skin, hence—on the strength of this evidence, and much more 
if needed—is not a mere expansion of painter’s panel, whereon pig- 
ments may be remorselessly daubed. The experiment has never been 
tried, but I have no doubt of the fact, that a human patient might 
be killed by dipping him into a bath of collodion, and drawing him 
out, in such wise that an artificial skin should be the consequence. 
Nevertheless, upon limited surfaces a film of collodion may be laid, 
both in the interests of surgery and of beauty. When small abrasions 
occur, or evil-looking pimples arise, or the marks of smallpox linger, 
I believe there is no local cosmetic treatment so good as that which 
consists in depositing a layer of collodion, tinted flesh-colour, on the 
affected parts. 

By this time some readers, I hope, will have begun to acquire 
notions of skin-cosmetics in advance of notions of things laid on 
bodily. Some, I hope, will have begun to suspect that, to develop 
the skin’s own latent beauty, no other than the beauty of health, is 
better than to produce, or aim at producing, an artificial semblance 
ofit. There cannot be a greater mistake than that founded on the 
assumption that a soft, clear, well-conditioned skin is wholly the result 
of external treatment. Of course this counts for something, in fact a 
good deal; but still more nearly affecting the condition of the skin 
is the state of general health as determined by constitution, or by what 
we eat, drink, and avoid. 

As regards external applications, there are certain coarse people in 
the world who impute enormous virtue to common yellow or laundry 
soap when used for toilet purposes. They seem to believe, or affect to 
believe, that all the perfumer’s art, as lavished on the manufacture of 
delicate toilet-soaps, is art thrown away, or worse—that it conduces 
to evil. Now the fact is, that yellow laundry soap is just fitted for 
laundry detergent purposes and none else. It contains an excess of 
alkali, most injurious to the skin. It holds turpentine and resin 
moreover, which cannot be said to have any detergent power, and 
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the effect of which is hateful. There are some tastes, says the Spanish 
proverb, that deserve whipping ; and assuredly amongst these the taste 
that affects to prefer evil-smelling, highly-alkalised yellow soap, for 
toilet purposes, to mild and elegant toilet-soap, is one. 

However excellent any soap may be, it requires good water to bring 
out its virtues. With hard water no soap will work well, either in the 
laundry or for the toilet. Everybody knows how superior rain-water 
is to any other natural water for all purposes but drinking. Even rain- 
water, however, falls below the excellence of distilled water in these 
respects. People who have never washed or shaved by the aid of 
distilled water little understand the luxury of which washing and 
shaving are susceptible. It is a matter of surprise to me that in 
these times, when gas is laid on in almost every house of decent 
pretensions, a continuously-acting apparatus for producing distilled 
water is not erected. It would be useless to talk to a gas-fitter about 
this ; he would make a costly and an inefficient job of it. Any chemist 
would furnish a simple scheme, whereby several gallons of distilled 
water might be yielded daily by an apparatus hardly costing a pound, 
and the working of which would really cost nothing, inasmuch as thé 
common kitchen or office gaslight might be made to do distillatory 
duty and illumine as well. 

Now, some further words about the skin, one of the chief localisa- 
tions of human beauty; therefore so needful to be understood by all 
who care to heed it. The skin, to speak systematically, consists of 
three layers—the cuticle, rete mucosum, and cutis vera. The cuticle 
is the outer layer ofall. It is wholly devoid of sensation, as many 
cases prove; the real sensitive nervous expansion lying underneath it. 
This cuticle invests every part of the true skin as a protective covering. 
The existence of this cuticle may be demonstrated in various ways. 
When we gall a finger or toe, we raise a blister, raising the cuticle; 
a blistering plaster effects the same. The cuticle varies in thickness. 
On parts exposed to pressure, such as the heel, the ball of the great 
toe, and the hands of people following heavy manual occupations, the 
cuticle grows thick and horny; between it and real horn there is 
very little difference in point of fact. That the cuticle is devoid of 
sensation—that it is not provided with nerves, in other words—is 
demonstrated by the cutting of a corn. Examined by the micro- 
scope it is seen to be made up of flattened cells, varying as to figure. 
The deepest of these cells are elongated and perpendicularly arranged. 
They change their form according to the pressure to which they are 
subjected, and some other circumstances. These cells are not empty, 
but filled with a material—sometimes fluid, sometimes solid, and either 
white or dark-coloured. When the latter, it constitutes the visible 
peculiarity of the negro and other dark races of men. The dark colour 
of the negro has its seat in the refe mucosum, which some anatomists 
reckon as being only the deeper and softer part of the cuticle. This 
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dark-skin pigment very much resembles in nature, if it be not identical 
with, the dark-eye pigment. When the cuticle or scarf-skin of a negro 
is raised by a blister, the surface heals of the original dark colour ; 
but if a negro’s skin be destroyed to some depth, as by a burn or an 
excision, then the restored substance is no longer dark. This dark 
substance may be bleached by chlorine. I have myself bleached a 
negro hand to the tint almost ofa lily. The hand was dead, how- 
ever. I imagine the sensation of a chlorine bath would be almost too 
lively for any living negro: if he could stand it, and would stand it, 
however, the black pigment would turn white. Returning to the 
skin, we arrive next at the true skin, cutis vera. It has been already 
explained how this is covered and defended externally. Internally it 
is attached to the parts beneath by what anatomists call subcutaneous 
tissue. In some places it is loosely attached, so that the skin. may be 
pinched up; in other places more tightly. The coriwm, or true skin, 
as the latter designation indicates, is the most important; wherefore 
to it we are to look for the exemplification of skin-functions. Here 
in this do we find the sense of touch developed ; the cuticle, or external 
covering, as already stated, being wholly devoid of sensation. Mostly 
the nerves of touch end in little hillocks, or papilie; the latter, as is 
supposed, being designed to increase the available feeling-surface. The 
true skin is thickly ramified with blood-vessels, and other little vessels 
called lymphatics. Through it, extending outwards, are thousands 
upon thousands of little openings, each the extremity of a tube—some 
to emit moisture, some to emit gas and take in air—to breathe, in fact 
—whilst others are the tubular opening of glands. 

Such being the skin—so highly organised, so delicate, so multi- 
farious an organism, so wonderfully made, one having so many things 
to do—is it reasonable to think we can abuse the skin by laying on pig- 
ments at random with impunity ? Believe me, not. If 1 touch a wasp 
with a drop of oil, the wasp soon dies suffocated. Breathing wholly by 
apertures through its skin, the oil fills up those apertures, and the 
insect dies in consequence. We human beings are not so badly off as 
that. We have lungs to breathe with, though wasps have not ; hence 
nothing laid upon the skin to occlude our skin-pores would have the 
effect of suffocating us suddenly. The use of such is very prejudicial 
nevertheless, and should ever be borne in mind when the use of skin- 
cosmetics is contemplated. This is not the worst that may happen. 
The human organism may not only be injured through painting or 
varnishing large portions of the skin, so that it can no longer breathe 
or transpire; another injury may come through the further evil of in- 
jurious things absorbed and taken into the system. Thus, to take an 
imaginary case, if perchance the fashion should ever dawn and come 
into vogue of rubbing blue mercurial ointment upon the skin, in the 
interests of promoting some imaginary beauty, the effect would soon be 
death through salivation. Such a case is impossible: since the time 
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of the ancient Britons nobody in this country has been thought 
the more handsome for being painted blue. Still, the assump- 
tion is not valueless. Though mercurial preparations be not used as 
skin-pigments, they are frequently used—and worse, arsenic—as de- 
pilatories applied to the skin to accomplish the removal of super- 
fluous hair. In this way the result has frequently been injurious ; in 
some cases fatal. Lead preparations, again, are to be guarded against 
solicitously. Painters who get smeared with white-lead, printers who 
handle printing-types (the metal of which is partly lead), plumbers and 
smelters and others much concerned in handling the metal-lead or its 
compounds, are ever subject to incur that frightful disease lead-colic 
and palsy. I myself knew a printer who died from this cause. These 
facts may serve to fix on the mind the care with which lead applica- 
tions should be regarded. Occasionally flake-white, which is none 
other than white-lead, has been used to impart whiteness to the skin. 
The practice is dangerous beyond my power to reprobate. Suffering, 
up to torture the most awful, ending in death, is always imminent. 
Another reprehensible custom, involving the cosmetic use of a lead 
compound, is the following. Upon the face or other visible skin a 
pimple is seen, or other eruption; whereupon, at the instigation of some 
old woman who cures with simples—using nothing strong—a wash of 
Goulard-water is applied again and again. Now Goulard-water is none 
else than a soluble preparation of lead, adapted in the highest degree 
to the absorbent capacity of the skin. It is absorbed into the system, 
and evil effects arise, few knowing whence they come. Goulard-water 
is no simple, believe me. It may be used in certain cases with advan- 
tage once in a way; but no doctor would dare to use it over long 
periods, as certain old women do who cure (and kill) by simples. 


J. SCOFFERN, M.B. 
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Soctety exacts a familiarity with certain books. With the last new 
novel, of course; but beyond this, with works of greater pretensions. 
There are histories (Macaulay’s, for instance) which one must have read ; 
it is necessary to have dipped into Carlyle; and some knowledge of one 
or two poets is indispensable. But while one must go into the standard 
authors, it is not necessary to go very far. The number of what may 
be termed “ classics of society” is restricted, and it is in bad taste to 
affect a familiarity with those that have not the entrée of the drawing- 
room. Amongst the poets there is only one with whom a close fa- 
miliarity is insisted on. A vague, general knowledge of the others will 
suffice ; but one must have read—must be able to quote, or recognise 
when quoted—the verses of Alfred Tennyson. The fact of his being 
the Court poet, and that in a much closer sense than any of the 
Laureates have been for years, will account for this to some extent; 
but these further and more sufficing reasons may also be advanced— 
Tennyson’s is the poetry of the age; it reflects its views, its aims, its 
aspirations ; it expresses what we all think and feel, and in the happiest 
manner—tersely, elegantly, with exquisite simplicity, and wholly sans 
aller terre a terre. For this reason Tennyson has become an accessory 
to life. We could hardly get on without him. It is difficult to imagine 
how people in past times ever became “engaged” without the aid of 
Locksley Hall, or gave expression to their ¢risfesse when there was no 
Marianna in her Moated Grange to declare that her heart was weary 
and express a wish for her speedy demise. 

Yes, to know Tennyson is as necessary as to be familiar with 
Gounod or Meyerbeer. Not to recognise a line from Jn Memoriam is 
as unpardonable as to have no appreciation of the morceau a [unison 
from L’Africaine. And the matter does not end here. We are entering 
on a new phase of Tennyson worship. Hitherto it has been enough to 
read him, and to commit a verse or two here or there to memory. 
Now we have passed beyond that stage. To have read the pocms does 
not suffice. It is not only necessary to know what they are about, but 
to know all aboul them. Bibliography in connection with the Laureate’s 
works is the newest rage; and just as everyone is supposed to know 
something about the Shakespeare folios—to distinguish between that of 
1623 and that of 1632, for instance—so you are now expected to be 
‘posted up” in the Tennysonian editions. Of course, with many the 
mania goes further than this. People who recently would give a 
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guinea for a penny postage-stamp, when it was the right thing to 
“collect,” now buy up at fabulous prices Tennyson’s early books. That 
scrubby little volume, Poems by two Brothers; published at Louth in 
1827, is worth its weight in gold; and I am thinking of having my 
first edition of the Poems (1830) chained up, as books were chained to 
the desks in old libraries, as the only chance of keeping it in my 
possession. Enthusiasm goes even beyond the desire to possess at any 
price these early editions. There were certain magazines, some long 


since defunct, in which the young poet was reviewed, with more or less - 


acerbity; and these now become prizes about which collectors squabble 
as old ladies of a past time did over china monsters and egg-shell cups 
and saucers. Already a book on Tennyson bibliography has appeared, 
a kind of guide to the uninitiated, and this is doubtless but a first step 
in the new direction. We may look for a Variorum Tennyson at the 
very least before many years have passed. 

Naturally this new form of Tennyson admiration is founded on 
something like reason. There is a cause for it. Early editions are 
not bought up simply because they are old, and the reviews eagerly 
sought after have special points rendering them valuable. The early 
editions, I may say in a word, are prized because the poet is infinitely 
fastidious in taste, and is always altering, adding, and omitting. 
Thus, a given poem may be extant in half-a-dozen forms, and one 
edition of a volume may differ in essential particulars from the very 
next issuing from the press. Hence it is very interesting to collate; and 
if we cannot by this means study the growth of the poet’s mind, we get 
fully at his meaning, and trace the steps by which he has attained to 
perfection. So in regard to the reviews mentioned; they are such as 
are known to have had an effect on the poet, either in the way of pro- 
voking retort or causing omissions from subsequent editions of his 
volumes. The bibliography of Tennyson is thus not without value, 
and the results attained by those who have made it a study are full of 
interest even for the general reader. 

The Poet Laureate was born at the little village of Somersby in Lin- 
colnshire, in 1809. His father, Dr. George Clayton Tennyson, was 
rector of that and adjoining parishes. The rector had several sons 
besides Alfred —two of them poets, who in early life gave greater 
promise than he who has rendered the family name immortal. It was 
in connection with his brother Charles that he first ventured into 
print. The Poems by two Brothers, published by J. Jackson, Market- 
place, Louth, were their joint production. This early volume is very 
curious. It bears the motto Hae nos novimus esse nihil (We know 
this to be nothing). The poems fill two hundred pages, and are upon 
a variety of subjects—from “The Fall of Jerusalem,” to ‘The Death 
of my Grandmother ;” from “The Expedition of Nadir Shah into Hin- 
dostan,” to “Sunday Mobs.” One curious point in this volume is the 
difficulty of assigning to the brothers their respective shares in it; but 
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here and there are lines unmistakably from Alfred’s pen — the first 
stirrings of the great heart in song. For instance: 


‘* At times her partial splendour shines 
Upon the grove of deep black pines,” 


Another point to note is the obvious influence of Byron, stronger 
then than that of Shakespeare, so apparent in the poet’s later works. 

Cambridge is Tennyson’s Alma Mater (though I saw him receive 
his D.C.L. degree at Oxford—a memorable occasion). He entered at 
Trinity College in 1829. The same year he contended with his friend 
Arthur Henry Hallam, whom he afterwards sang in undying verse, 
for the Chancellor’s gold medal—the subject of his prize poem that 
year being “'Timbuctoo.” With a poem in blank verse on this absurd 
topic he won the medal, and further produced a work that attracted 
the attention of the critics outside the University. It was declared 
that “it would have done honour to any man who ever wrote.” 
Wisely, however, the Laureate has only preserved three lines of it. 

The first volume of verse that Alfred Tennyson avowed as his own 
was published in 1830. He called it Poems chiefly Lyrical. The pub- 
lisher was Effingham Wilson. The copy before me—a thin unpretend- 
ing volume of 154 pages—has the price printed on it—five shillings: 
it would now be very cheap at a guinea. In looking over it one can- 
not fail to be struck with a singular fact. There are here some of the 
gems with which the poet’s name is associated ; they gleam and sparkle 
in all their perfection just as they have been printed again and again, 
without a word of alteration. Take, for example, “The Poet” and 
“Oriana.” Yet side by side with these are verses of marked inferiority, 
which the maturer taste of the writer has induced him to abandon as 
worthless. It is very singular to reflect that the mind capable of pro- 
ducing the better poems, the taste that could give them their exquisite 
form, should have been incapable then of rejecting the alloy that so 
detracts from the charm of the volume. Little worth preserving has 
been lost to us from the revision of these poems; but of that little 
take this specimen of elegiacs, surely very beautiful : 


“ Low-flowing breezes are roaming the broad valley, dimmed in the gloaming ; 
Through the black-stemmed pines only the far river shines, 
Creeping through blossomy rushes and bowers of rose-blowing bushes ; 
Down by the poplar tall rivulets babble and fall.” 


This, again, is well put: 
“ The wise, could he behold 
Cathedral’d caverns of thick-ribbéd gold, 
And branching silvers of the central globe, 
Would marvel from so beautiful a sight 
How scorn and ruin, pain and hate, could flow.” 


One marked peculiarity in Tennyson in this early time was the use 
of strange compound words, very startling to the ordinary reader. 
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Thus we get “globefilled,” “cavernthroats,” “thickstemmed,” and 
“ daisyblossomed,” printed thus, without any connecting hyphen. Sin- 
gular to the eye is this apostrophe to the grasshopper, as 
“Voice of the summerwind 
Joy of the summerplain 
Life of the summerhours.” 
A tendency to forced accentuation is still further bewildering. 
The gem of this volume, apart from matter afterwards reprinted, 
is a description of the death of an animal, occurring in the course of a 
long poem, which I think has seldom been surpassed : 
“The lamb rejoiceth in the year, 
And raceth freely with his fere, 
And answers to his mother’s calls 
From the flowered furrow. In a time 
Of which he wots not, run short pains 
Through his warm heart ; and then, from whence 
He knows not, on his light there falls 
A shadow ; and his native slope, 
Where he was wont to leap and climb, 
Floats from his sick and filmed eyes, 
And something in the darkness draws 
His forehead earthward, and he dies.” 
Only a great poet could have written that. The volume, indeed, 
though crude and unsatisfactory in many respects, is far above the 
average. The Westminster Review predicted from it something of the 
glory which now overshadows the poet’s brow. And Arthur Hallam 
wrote of his friend: “He has yet written little, and published less ; 
but in these ‘ preludes of a loftier strain’ we recognise the inspiring 
God. .... There is a strange earnestness in his worship of beauty, 
which throws a charm over his impassioned song more easily felt than 
described, and not to be escaped by those who have once felt it... .. 
The features of original genius are clearly and strongly marked.” 
There was, however, quite enough in the volume to excite the 
laughter of the unsympathetic; and a review in Blackwood (vol. xxxi. 
p- 721), by Professor Wilson, was so savage in its tone, and so unfair, 
that it provoked a retort. In those days, and in later years, ‘Tennyson 
was not disposed to let his critics get off scot-free ; and in this instance 
he wrote some lines in allusion to “ Crusty Christopher,” which he has 
since had the good sense to suppress. They were feeble, and unworthy 
of his pen. They appeared in his next volume, Poems, in 1833, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Moxon, who have brought out all his subsequent 
works.* This volume is rare and choice, because it contains much since 


* A valuable relic has just come to light. It is a sonnet which appeared in 
the Yorkshire Literary Annual for 1832: 


“ There are three things that fill my heart with sighs 
And steep my soul in laughter (when I view 
Fair maiden forms moving like melodies)— 
Dimples, rose-lips, and eyes of any hue. 
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abandoned, and many first readings of famous passages. It comprises 
the “ Miller’s Daughter,” which has been greatly altered; and if I 
wished to show a young poet an example of what care and polish may 
effect, I would point to the song, “It is the Miller’s Daughter,” as it 
was first printed, in comparison with the gem it now is. The lines 
have all been shortened; and the effect thus obtained is magical. The 
“ Palace of Art” appears in this volume in a form very different from 
that in which we now have it. 

When you order Tennyson’s Poems of your bookseller, you get a 
book which is now in its sixteenth edition, but is substantially the same 
as it was issued in 1842. It comprises selections from the volumes 
of 1830 and 1833 (carefully revised), and a mass of original matter, 
including the famous Locksley Hall. The effect of this book was to 
give the poet a place in the forefront of the men of his day. Yet it is 
singular that some of our greatest men failed at first to recognise his 
surpassing genius. Lord Lytton was of the number. The volume of 
1833 had contained a poem, “ O darling Room,” not very brilliant; yet 
it was reprinted. Over this his lordship made merry; and in the New 
Timon (1846) went out of his way to hold Tennyson (who had just 
received a grant from the privy-purse) up to ridicule. He spoke of 

“ The jingling medley of purloin’d conceits, 
Outbabying Wordsworth and outglittering Keates (sic), 


Where all the airs of patchwork pastoral chime 
To drowsy ears in Tennysonian rhyme.” 


And farther : 
“ Let school-miss Alfred vent her chaste delight 


On ‘darling little rooms so warm and bright ;’ 

Chant ‘I’m a-weary’ in infectious strain, 
And catch her ‘ blue fly singing i’ the pane. 
The incensed bard was not long in retorting; and he has been 
thought to have had the best of it in certain verses in Punch of that 
year, unmistakably from his pen. It is curious to turn to them. There 
are eleven stanzas, but some amongst them are indifferent. The com- 
position only amuses as a curiosity of literature. In two ways Lord 
Lytton has made the amende. ‘The offensive passage was omitted 
from the new editions of his work—in the fourth, now before me, it is 
wanting ; and subsequently, in a speech at Hertford, he spoke of the 


7” 


There are three things beneath the blessed skies 
For which I live—black eyes and brown and blue: 
I hold them all most dear; but O, black eyes, 
I live and die and only die for you! 
Of late such eyes looked at me—whiie I mused 
At sunset underneath a shadowy plane 
In old Bayona, nigh the southern sea— 
From a half-open lattice looked at me. 
I saw no more, only those eyes, confused 
And dazzled to the heart with glorious pain.” 


It is singular that this charming sonnet should not have appeared in the volume 
of 1833, then preparing for the press. 
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Laureate’s genius in becoming terms. Tennyson, on his part, has 
abandoned the “little room,” together with the “ Skipping-rope,” and 
other puerilities. 

In 1847 appeared the Princess; and an edition of that date is inter- 
esting, because lines have been since added, and some little change has 
been made in the conduct of the poem. The lyrics dividing the sections 
so charmingly were an after-thought also. It is worthy of note that 
one of these lyrics—‘ As through the land at eve we went”—received 
some additions when reprinted in Moxon’s selections, 1865. Between 
the two verses we there get, 

‘“ And blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears, 
When we fall out with those we love, 
And kiss again with tears.” 
There also we have another version of “ Home they brought her war- 
rior dead,” beginning, ‘“‘ Home they brought him, slain with spears.” 
The great poem Jn Memoriam appeared in 1850. The seventh edition 
contains revisions, and is therefore valuable for collation. In 1851 
Tennyson was made Laureate; and to an edition of his Poems (the 
volume of 1842) published in that year, he prefixed a dedication to 
the Queen—not a very brilliant performance, still a superior sort of 
laureate-work. Curious to note that in subsequent reprints these lines 
in allusion to the Crystal Palace are omitted : 
“She brought a vast design to pass, 
When Europe and the scatter’d ends 


Of our fierce world did meet as friends 
And brethren in her halls of glass.” 


In 1855 came Maud, to a considerable extent a mosaic of verses 
written years before; much of it very beautiful. The new edition of 
1859 should be examined: there is much new matter in it. The 
Idylis of the King (1859),* by many regarded as the poet’s finest work, 
has gone through several editions. None of these are specially inter- 
esting in a bibliographical point of view; but the dedication to Prince 
Albert was not added until after the prince’s death. noch Arden 
(1864) completes the series, if we except “a selection” already alluded 
to, issued in 1865, interesting and valuable in many respects, since 
it contains new poems and new readings. The latter constitute the 
great charm of Tennysonian study. 

There is, indeed, nothing more remarkable than the exquisite taste 
the poet has displayed in fitting his works for the immortality to which 
they are destined. It is more than good taste; it is instinct. In 
almost all his alterations and omissions it is the dross only that dis- 
appears; the gold remains. Sometimes a happy line is sacrificed ; 


* First part, called Yned and Nimue, or the True and the False, was privately 
printe 1 in 1857, This edition is very scarce. 
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but as we examine it microscopically we find that there was some flaw 
in it. For instance, in Amphion one is amused with 
“The gin within the juniper 
Began to make him merry.” 
But the point is gained at the expense of truth, in a strictly scientific 
point of view; and so the lines have been sacrificed in late editions. 
The one instance that occurs to me of a refinement resulting in weak- 
ness is in the Jn Memoriam, where the familiar lines, 
“And dear as sacramental wine 
To dying lips is all he said,” 
have been changed into 
‘** And dear to me as sacred wine 
To dying lips is all he said,” 
This alteration has been made at the expense of all force and beauty. 
“ Sacred wine” is feeble, and almost, if not utterly, meaningless; and 
in spite of the seventh edition the earlier form will always be the 
popular one. 


W. 8. 








LYRICS OF THE MONTHS 
DECEMBER 


The Cotillon 


Au, would one face but pass 
Across this fragile glass, 
As now I hold it; 
How should I turn aside, 
My too deep love to hide, 
And blush that told it! 


One face that comes in sleep, 
One face that still can keep 
My heart from breaking. 
I am too proud, they say ; 
I brush the rest away, 
No new love taking. 


Sages in days of old 
Had power, so legends told, 
In secret places, 
Upon a glass to raise 
Shadows of olden days 
And far-off faces. 


Had I that power to-night, 
This mirror should be bright 
With my Love’s glances ; 
My spell should bring him near. 
A face !—ah, he is here !— 
So end my fancies. 





——— — — 













THE BLAMELESS ASTHIOPIANS 


IF travellers’ tales are to be credited, the culinary art must surely have 
degenerated in Habesh since those days of yore, when the dwellers on 
the cloud-capt Olympus delighted in the banquets of “the blameless 
/Ethiopians.” Hospitality, indeed, may be as largely practised as ever, 
but in a manner that, according to our narrow insular notions, would 
be more honoured in the breach than in the observance. The standing 
dish in every well-appointed household is a square junk of raw beef cut 
from the still-quivering animal. The reeking mass is served up on a 
thick broad cake of unleavened dough, made from a species of grain 
called ¢ef. Smaller cakes, somewhat resembling the chupatties of Upper 
India, are placed before each person, and by his side similar cakes of a 
coarser kind to wipe his fingers upon, which are afterwards eaten by 
the servants. The meat, if not tender, is at least juicy, for the cow is 
usually slaughtered at the very door of the banqueting-hall ; the piteous 
groans of the poor beast supplying the place of that “tocsin of the soul, 
the dinner-bell.” Thrown violently to the ground, the animal’s throat 
is severed almost through, in the name of the Holy Trinity, and before 
life is extinct the meat is cut off from the bones and, without further 
preparation, set before the impatient and voracious guests. Each then 
helps himself with the aid of the long crooked knife which every 
Abyssinian wears at his girdle—a carving-knife at the banquet, but 
a sword on the field of battle. In genteel society the gentlemen are 
assisted by the ladies, who divide the slices into long thin strips about 
the size of the little finger, cutting these again into square dice- 
like pieces, which they roll up in a shred of /ef-cake, after first pouring 
over them a fiery sauce called dillak, composed of red pepper, onions, 
salt, and butter. The tempting morsel is crammed into the gaping 
mouth of the beau by the fair one’s side, and speedily disposed of with 
much smacking of lips. “The greater the man would seem to be,” 
says Bruce, “the larger piece he takes in his mouth; and the more 
noise he makes in chewing it, the more polite he is thought to be.” 
A loud and hog-like mastication is such an indispensable element of 
good breeding, that it has passed into a proverb that only thieves and 
beggars take small mouthfuls and eat in silence. When sufficiently 
gorged, the gentleman requites the delicate attentions of his self-deny- 
ing neighbour by preparing and popping into her mouth a goodly 
cartridge of brind or broundo, as the raw collops are termed, and then 
applies himself to assuaging his thirst by quaffing from a horn large 
draughts of mead or beer. The latter beverage is a fermented liquor 
vor. IV. Q 
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made from sprouted barley, and, though a potent instigator of brawls, 
entails no headache on the morrow. 

The priests have, fortunately, devised a check to the insatiable 
voracity of the Abyssinians by the institution of numerous fasts. ‘“ My 
people,” observed the Primate, Aboona Salama, to the Rev. Mr. Stern, 
“are a gluttonous set, and if they were permitted to indulge in animal 
food every day, the race of domestic cattle would soon be extinct.” No 
matter at what hour a traveller may arrive, food and shelter are never 
refused. He is expected to eat, and by way of encouragement the host 
will sit down by his side and fall-to with apparently as keen an appe- 
tite as if he too had come off a long journey, fasting. Not unfrequently 
a man of distinction will call for meat and drink in the middle of the 
night, when they are instantly set before him by an attendant in a 
state of complete nudity; for the domestics lie down together in their 
master’s anteroom after divesting themselves of every article of raiment. 
In a general way, however, the Abyssinians confine themselves to two 
meals a day; the first about noon, and the second after sunset. To 
guard against the evil eye, the doors are closed before each meal; and 
it is with the utmost difficulty an Abyssinian can be induced to eat in 
the open air, subject to the malefic influence of passing spirits. There 
are also several kinds of meat which are held to be unclean—as veal, 
wild-fowl, water-fowl, the hare, and in some districts the wild-boar. 


To a certain extent the Mosaic law constitutes the rule of life in this 


important matter. 

In form and feature the Abyssinians are superior to the most 
advanced tribes of Central Africa. Of the middle stature, but some- 
what slender, they carry themselves very erect; nor are their rounded 
limbs deficient in muscular power. In complexion, indeed, they vary 
from light olive brown to jet black; and in the low country the ad- 
mixture of negro blood is easily discernible. The Amhara women are 
described by Mr. Stern as plump and well-proportioned, “ with high 
and broad foreheads, aquiline noses, and eyes which, notwithstanding 
their unpleasing large size and dark brilliancy, are so tempered by a 
soft dreamy expression, that they rather enhance, than detract from, 
what Orientals consider the perfection of beauty.” Unfortunately they 
cannot let well alone, but are often tempted to supplement nature by 
art. It is thus they eradicate their eyebrows, and paint in their place 
a narrow curved line of bluish tint, at the same time daubing their 
cheeks with a pigment composed of red ochre and fat. But what an 
Abyssinian lady most prides herself upon is the luxuriance of her raven 
hair, though she does her utmost to counteract this natural beauty by 
dressing it after a hideous and execrable fashion. Sometimes a portion 
of the head is close shaven and encircled with a narrow greasy fillet, 
but more frequently the hair is twisted into a multitude of plaits 
diverging from a common centre, and reminding a European of the 
statues and monuments of ancient Egypt. Occasionally, in the highest 
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circles, the hair is allowed to fall in natural curls over the neck and 
shoulders; while countrywomen and domestic servants simply touzle 
their superabundant locks into a tangled mass; but all classes alike 
besmear their heads with rancid butter, disgusting both to sight and 
smell. To prevent the elaborate plaits from becoming dishevelled by 
restless movements during sleep, ladies of rank rest their heads at 
night in a sort of bowl-shaped stool, which they carry with them when 
leaving home. 

However particular they may be in the adjustment of their luxu- 
riant hair, the women of Abyssinia are comparatively negligent in the 
matter of dress. The higher classes attire themselves in a chemise, or 
under-garment, over which they wear “a loose shirt reaching below the 
knees, and neatly embroidered in front and on the cuffs.” In addition 
to this simple costume, a shama, or toga, with a smart silk border, is, on 
certain occasions, wrapped round the form in graceful folds, or a gaudy 
cloak of European manufacture is thrown over the shoulders. In the 
humbler grades of society, however, women content themselves with a 
wide sack of strong coarse calico, with baggy sleeves, girded round 
the waist with a narrow belt. When going abroad they also wrap 
themselves in a sort of toga, or winding-sheet, not unlike the Bengali 
dress, the folds of which envelope their persons from head to foot. The 
peasant women are satisfied with still less clothing, merely covering their 
loins with a short petticoat made of coarse cotton or dressed skin. On 
one point rich and poor are quite in accord. Nothing can exceed their 
passion for ornaments. Those who can afford it, festoon themselves 
with chains of silver bells, scent-boxes, rosaries, bangles, and charms 
against the evil eye; while the less fortunate deck themselves out with 
strings of amulets sewn in square leather cases, and of beads, the fashion 
of which varies—as Bruce discovered, to his momentary discomfiture. 
He had purchased, we are told, “a quantity, beautifully flowered with 
red and green, of the size of a large pea; also some large oval green 
and yellow ones; whereas the fon among the beauties of Tigré required 
small sky-blue beads, about the size of small lead shot, blue and white 
bugles, and large yellow glass beads flat on the sides.” Tastes, how- 
ever, seem to have changed since then; for Mr. Stern speaks of large 
black and yellow beads as being most in vogue five or six years ago. 
Neither men nor women wear shoes, with the exception of “a few 
stylish ladies and conceited priests ;” but the former sometimes dye 
both their feet and their hands of a reddish hue. A blue silken cord, 
called matteb, is worn round the neck by every Abyssinian professing 
Christianity, whether male or female. 

The costume of the men is not more ornate than that of the women. 
All classes alike attire themselves in a loose white cotton shama, worn 
precisely as the ancient Romans did the toga, or as the Bengalees do 
their flowing robes at the present day. The softness of texture and 
the depth of the red border round the bottom alone mark the difference 
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of social position. Beneath the shama, a few officers and dignitaries of 
state display a kamees, or shirt, of silk, damask, or velvet, bestowed by 
the sovereign as a mark of especial favour. All ranks, however, are 
clad in short cotton drawers, and wind round the waist a cotton cloth 
of inordinate length, after the manner of the Indian kuwmmerbund. In 
a campaign the shama is laid aside in favour of the dino, or sheepskin— 
sometimes a lion’s or leopard’s skin—fastened round the neck by a 
strip of leather. Not unfrequently these skins are lined with red 
cotton stuff or gay-patterned chintz; while in battle the chiefs don 
scarlet cloaks by way of distinction. 

According to Consul Plowden, an Abyssinian is incapable of feeling 
shame, unless it be for “a solecism in what he considers good manners, 
or the neglect of some superstitious form of social observance.” The 
women, we learn on the same authority, are “rarely gross or im- 
modest outwardly, seeing that they need in no way be ashamed of 
the freest intercourse with the other sex.” Theoretically monogamists, 
the Abyssinians indulge in a plurality of concubines. King Sahela 
Selassie, the potentate to whose court a British mission was sent in 
1841, had no fewer than 500 concubines of various degrees of intimacy. 
In the eye of the law no difference is made between legitimate and illegi- 
timate children. All share alike the paternal property, and are treated 
by the father with equal kindness and affection. Matrimony is rather 
a civil than a religious institution. In most cases the parents arrange 
with the head man of the village as to the number of cows and shamas 
the bride and bridegroom are respectively to contribute to the common 
store, and in the event of a separation each carries off whatever belongs 
to himself or herself. In Tigré it is the custom for man and woman 
to be equally dowered, but among the Amharas the latter is usually 
expected to possess double the amount produced by her temporary 
lord and master. The religious ceremony is indissoluble, and there- 
fore rarely performed until late in life. In this case, both parties, if 
Christians, receive the sacrament ; if Mohammedans, they announce, in 
presence of the kadi, their intention to live together as man and wife. 
Women attain maturity much earlier here than in Europe, and con- 
sequently are old in appearance while yet young in years. Ladies of 
high rank are kept as carefully secluded as in Moslem countries, and 
when they ride abroad are not only closely muffled up, but are attended 
by jealous and watchful guards. All these precautions naturally tend 
to defeat their own object, and thus it happens that the immorality 
of Abyssinian women, of all classes, surpasses that of every other 
professedly Christian people. Like the Japanese, too, those who lay 
claim to any sort of respectability are ignorant and uneducated ; while 
the Azmari monopolise the attractive accomplishments, especially music, 
dancing, and the drama. The music may be monotonous to European 
ears, but it is at least suited to the native taste; while the dancing is 
a sort of spinning round, like a teetotum, to the accompaniment of 
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a species of clarionet. There is, however, another and very popular 
dance, which consists in two partners standing back to back, alter- 
nately shrugging up their shoulders and bending back their heads, 
while making a peculiar noise with the hand under the armpit and 
with the tongue. Musical courtesans accompany military expeditions, 
and, like the minstrels of medizeval Europe, arouse the courage of the 
warriors by chanting the exploits of their leaders and the deeds of 
bygone heroes. 

“ Friendship,” writes Consul Plowden, “is measured by gifts.” The 
phrase is rather epigrammatic than strictly correct. It would have 
been nearer the truth to have said that the offering of presents is 
reduced to a system of exchange. As in Asiatic countries, it is the 
custom on approaching a superior to tender a token of respect, which 
is usually repaid manifold. In the case of equals, if an adequate return 
is not made, an action can be brought as for debt, and compensation 
will be enforced by the court. Presents are always brought into the 
room, no matter of what kind they may be—meat, vegetables, fish, 
poultry, asses, or cows. Men of the highest rank do not scruple to 
ask for anything they may happen to fancy. So far is this shameless- 
ness carried, that M. Lefebvre asserts that, in Shoa, chiefs are sometimes 
buried with an arm and hand protruding from the ground, lest they 
should lose the habit of receiving presents through the accident of 
death. Language, as an Abyssinian wit observed in that traveller’s 
presence, was given for the purpose of begging. If almsgiving be a 
virtue, it is one for the practice of which a wide field exists in Habesh. 
While every man is an amateur mendicant, professional beggars swarm 
in every town and hamlet. ‘The king himself,” writes Mr. Stern, 
“from motives of mistaken piety, encourages this social bane ; hence, 
wherever he moves, bands of professional fakirs on mules and horses 
dog his steps and din his ear with their perpetual whine.” ‘“ Close 
under the crumbling parapet that fenced-in the royal premises, hordes 
of mendicants, clad and unclad, sound and diseased, some smitten with 
the curse of leprosy; others with virulent scrofula, in promiscuous con- 
fusion lay hideously exposed in their own pest-creating atmosphere.” 

Mr. Stern, it must be confessed, holds the Abyssinians in no high 
esteem. They are, he says, “a false, treacherous, and insolent race— 
absurdly superstitious in their religious belief, and revoltingly obscene 
in their domestic relations—insolent to an inferior, and cringing and 
servile to a superior—a nation, in fact, so debased in mind and vitiated 
in heart, that, notwithstanding their physical and intellectual supe- 
riority to every other African tribe, they vie with all in untruthfulness, 
cunning, and moral depravity.” On the other hand, they possess cer- 
tain showy qualities which render their companionship entertaining, 
if their friendship be valueless. They are full of vivacity, eloquent of 
speech, addicted to satire, gifted with a keen sense of humour, kindly 
disposed towards their dependents, affectionate towards their children, 
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patient of fatigue, calm and dignified in adversity, brave in encounter- 
ing dangers with which they are familiar, but liable to panics through 
their childish superstitiousness. They still hold the medizval belief 
touching the “loup-garou,” or “ wehr-wolf,” only substituting the 
hyena for the wolf. Workers in iron are thought to be peculiarly 
liable to this horrible transformation. They also cling to the ancient 
Hebrew superstition as to the demoniacal possession of individuals, 
and seek to cast out the tormenting spirit by old-world exorcisms. 
On this subject some very curious but disgusting stories are told in 
Mr. Stern’s Wanderings among the Falashas, a book full of interest- 
ing matter respecting the domestic manners and customs of the people 
of Abyssinia. 

Their whole religious system, in fact, is a gross superstition. Call- 
ing themselves Christians, they worship only the Virgin and a multi- 
tude of apocryphal saints and angels. “A round of worthless ceremo- 
nials,” writes the traveller above quoted, “and the daily repetition of 
the Litany in a language (Geez, compounded of Arabic and Amharic) 
not understood by the people, and very often a dead letter even to the 
officiating priest, constitutes the service of the Church.” “ Fasts and 
penances, the adoration of the Virgin, and the intercession of saints, 
together with the practice of circumcision, the observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath, and of all the Mosaic restrictions as to clean and unclean 
animals, form the essential teachings of their creed. A beggar in the 
street would in vain ask charity in the name of the Saviour; but let 
him pronounce the magical word ‘ Miriam,’ and a humble apology or 
a small pittance will be the reply. To adore an image is considered 
a heinous offence; but to fall down before the coarsest daub, or the 
wooden /abot [an effigy of the Ark of the Covenant, occupying the place 
of the altar or communion-table in Abyssinian churches], is the highest 
act of Christian devotion. Fasts are observed most rigorously ; and 
the wretch who is rioting in every shameful vice will shrink with horror 
from the man who touches animal food during the interdicted seasons. 
Vice and immorality are even regulated by a peculiar ecclesiastical 
code ; and a conscientious sinner will not hesitate to consult his spi- 
ritual adviser as to the day and hour when he may with impunity 
break a divine law.” 

It is not, however, in Abyssinia alone that the spirit of Christianity 
has been superseded by a formal observance of ceremonial mummery. 
In other so-called Christian lands the brigend uncovers his head and 
reverently kneels in the mire as the sound of the vesper-bell is borne 
on the evening breeze, and then with peaceful conscience cuts the 
throat and carries off the spoils of the unarmed and defenceless tra- 
veller. A belief in Purgatory is likewise one of the tenets of the 
Abyssinian creed. The repose of the departed soul is usually pur- 
chased by a fascar, or banquet, given to the priests and debterahs, 
or scribes, a fortnight or a month after its separation from the body. 
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The greater the number of cows slaughtered, the larger the supply of 
beer provided, on such occasions, the speedier will be the escape of the 
soul from its place of suffering and purification. Pilgrimages to Jeru- 
salem are also not unfrequently attempted, if seldom perfected. Many 
die on the way, after enduring the most dreadful hardships, and not a 
few embrace the faith of Islam at Jeddah for the sake of the small 
sum of money bestowed upon renegades, by the aid of which they 
struggle on to the Holy City: of these, the few that survive to return 
to their native land lose no time in abjuring the religion enforced on 
them by adverse circumstances, and are restored, after due penance, to 
all the privileges they had temporarily forfeited. The dissolute habits 
of the priests are so scandalous that, if any peculiarly aggravated case 
of profligacy comes to light, it is sarcastically observed of the delin- 
quent, “0, he lives at Gondar,” the head-quarters of the priesthood. 
The debterahs, or scribes, are not less immoral than their religious 
brethren. One of these being gravely rebuked for the flagitious con- 
duct of his fraternity, instead of either denying the charge or express- 
ing any regret or wish for reformation, coolly replied: “Our hearts 
are good, and we don’t want to spoil them by vows, which we may 
regret, or perhaps never keep.” In default of morality, disputations 
concerning scholastic and theological trifles are more common than 
profitable. In Bruce’s 7rave/s it is related how a fierce dispute raged 
for a while at Gondar, the origin of which was a question regarding the 
fate of Nebuchadnezzar,—“ Whether he was now a saint in heaven, 
or burning in hell-fire with Dathan and Abiram ?” The rioting was 
finally suppressed by proclamation, expelling “the monks and other 
disorderly persons,” and “ announcing that 400 Galla were to patrol 
and scour the streets at night, and that others were to watch and clear 
the roads.” This vigorous measure “put a speedy end to the concern 
for Nebuchadnezzar, and the impertinences of the monks.” 

The Primate of the Abyssinian Church, called the “ Aboona,” is 
consecrated by the Patriarch of Alexandria, as the successor of St. 
Mark, and must necessarily be a foreigner. The reverence shown to 
this exalted personage borders on adoration, though he is usually chosen 
from a low order of Coptic priests. His official duties are sufficiently 
onerous. He ordains all priests and deacons, consecrates all churches, 
absolves gift-presenting penitents from deadly sin, excommunicates 
the contumacious, and touching political and military affairs exer- 
cises an influence second only to that of the emperor. There is also 
a native head of the Church, called the Tchegee or Etchegué, who 
represents the national interests, and is the mouthpiece of the priests 
when points of difference arise between them and the metropolitan. 
Neither of these two high dignitaries is permitted to marry, though 
one wife is allowed to priests and deacons. 

The Christian population of Abyssinia is, for the most part, con- 
fined to the highlands comprised between Sennaar and the Blue Nile, 
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extending some 400 miles in length from north to south, and nearly 
300 miles in extreme breadth from north-north-west to south-south- 
east. This mountainous country nowhere approaches the sea nearer 
than from 70 to 100 miles, the intervening lowlands being occupied 
by the Galla and other fierce tribes, professing a bastard Mohammed- 
anism, occasionally intermingled with a hybrid Christianity. There is 
reason to believe that the primitive religion of Abyssinia was Sabzean- 
ism, which was superseded in after times by a modification of the 
Hebrew system of theology. According to tradition the Abyssinians 
became converted to Judaism on the arrival of Menilek, the offspring 
of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, accompanied by Azariah, son of 
Zadok the high-priest. Less imaginative chroniclers, however, are 
content to date the Jewish immigration from the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, and consequent dispersion of that people throughout 
all lands. Christianity appears to have been introduced in the first 
half of the fourth century, the first bishop, Frumentius, having received 
letters of consecration from St. Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, A.D. 
333. This Frumentius, it is said, was the son of Meropius, a Tyrian 
merchant, whose ship was wrecked on the Abyssinian coast, when all 
hands were put to death with the exception of the future bishop and his 
brother Edesius, who, being comely youths, were reserved from the 
slaughter to be presented as slaves to the emperor. The two young 
men conducted themselves in such a manner that, little by little, they 
obtained a remarkable degree of influence at court, and finally per- 
suaded the monarch, his courtiers, and the entire nation to accept the 
Christian faith as understood in the Coptic Church. On this the Jews 
gathered together and withdrew to the mountainous districts of Semien 
and Bellesa, where they enjoyed a certain degree of independence under 
princes of their own blood, who took the surname of Gideon or Judith, 
as the case required. About the middle of the tenth century the chief 
authority among these Jews, or Falashas as they are now designated, 
was exercised by a princess not more distinguished for her beauty than 
for her masculine talents and resolution. This intrepid Lioness of 
Judah suddenly invaded the Christian lands, overthrew and deposed 
the emperor, and put to death 500 scions of the royal house who were 
confined in the rock fortress of Damo. This was the custom of the 
Abyssinian monarchs at a yet later period. On the accession of a new 
sovereign his royal kinsmen were placed in confinement, though other- 
wise well treated, where they endeavoured to relieve the monotony of 
their lives by carving on harps and making ivory ornaments—a some- 
what different employment of their time from that practised by Ras- 
selas in his Happy Valley. The Jewish usurpation lasted for nearly 
three hundred years, when the old dynasty was restored and Chris- 
tianity again became the national religion. But a worse danger threat- 
ened the kingdom of Habesh in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
Hordes of Saracens under the redoubtable Mohammed Graan estab- 
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lished themselves in the fertile plains and on the wooded acclivities 
of the littoral region, and at one time appeared to be on the point of 
subduing the whole country. By the aid of the Portuguese, however, 
they were finally driven out of the highlands, though no force availed 
to wrest from them the fair province of Shoa, where their descendants 
the Gallas and other cognate tribes still preserve much of their an- 
cient faith and character. Rescued from the domination of Islam, the 
Abyssinian Church well-nigh succumbed to the wiles and intrigues of 
the Jesuit missionaries who, in the year 1550, boasted of having made 
260,000 converts to the Roman Catholic religion ; but three days after 
their expulsion not a single professing Romanist was to be met with. 
About one hundred years afterwards the Falashas were completely 
overcome, their power utterly broken, and themselves driven into the 
Amhara country, where they reside in small villages distinguished by 
the red earthen pot on the pinnacle of their mesquid, or synagogue. 
The Gallas are a pastoral and industrious race, full of energy, and 
accomplished horsemen. Dr. Beke, indeed, has discovered among some 
of their tribes traces of a debased Christianity that appears in no way 
superior to their ancestral creed. They believe that the world was 
created and is preserved by Maremma, or the Virgin Mary, who, at the 
creation, bestowed upon man the spear and the shield, and upon woman 
the awl used in basket-making. To her interposition is due the dura- 
tion of the terrestrial system, which her son Balawald is desirous to 
terminate, and who will one day sever the chain that binds it to heaven. 
Maremma has likewise a daughter named Gorobbé, who, when properly 
invoked, is benignant enough to release her devotees from sickness by 
removing their disease to one of their enemies. Now, Balawald in the 
Amharic dialect, which is very slightly understood by the Gallas, sig- 
nifies the “ Festival of the Son,” and being frequently used as an 
imprecation has been misinterpreted by the latter as the very name 
of the Son, whom they naturally conclude to be malefic. They have 
other malignant deities manufactured after the same fashion, as “ Se- 
lassie,” literally the Trinity; “ Maddior,” the Saviour of the world; 
“Sanbata,” the Sabbath; “ Kedami,” the preceding day, or Saturday ; 
“ Gergis,” St. George; “ Dabilos,” the Devil; “Sietan,” Satan; &c. 
There are no priests, no churches, no set form of prayers. It is simply 
a gross, childish superstition, having nothing in common with Chris- 
tianity, and scarcely even rising to Mariolatry. 

Diplomatic relations between Great Britain and Abyssinia date 
from 1841, in which year Captain Harris, of the Bombay Engineers, con- 
cluded a commercial treaty with Sahela Selassie, Dejaj of Shoa rather 
than King of Abyssinia. This treaty, however, produced no fruits, and 
can hardly be said to have had more than a negative existence. But 
as the natural capabilities of the country were known to be very con- 
siderable, Lord Palmerston resolved in 1848 to establish a consular 
station at Massowah, for the protection of British trade with the peo- 
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ples on the western shores of the Red Sea. The first consul was Mr. 
Plowden, who in the following year concluded a Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Commerce with Ras Ali, then at the zenith of his power. 
The futility of attempting to hold civilised intercourse with an 
uncivilised people was soon apparent; and in the autumn of 1853 
we find Lord Clarendon insinuating that the Government had been 
misled by the consul’s representations of the advantages likely to 
result to British interests from the conclusion of a treaty with the 
rulers of Abyssinia. But instead of frankly admitting their error and 
cancelling the useless appointment, the Government persisted in main- 
taining consular relations with a people that acknowledged no supreme 
authority. The present emperor manifested from the first a marked 
repugnance to the establishment of a foreign consulate in his do- 
minions. He was at length, indeed, prevailed upon to recognise Mr. 
Plowden, and subsequently Captain Cameron, as the official represen- 
tatives of Great Britain. But no arguments availed to induce the 
wayward tyrant to ratify the treaty concluded with Ras Ali. He cared 
little for mere commercial relations. His ambition led him to seek an 
offensive and defensive alliance, on equal terms, with any Enropean 
power that would assist him in making war upon the Turks. The 
prospect of a friendly and familiar intercourse, that would benefit his 
people rather than promote his own views of personal aggrandise- 
ment, made little or no impression upon his untutored mind. Mr. 
Plowden and Captain Cameron seem alike to have misconceived the 
nature of the duties that devolved upon them. Instead of remaining 
at Massowah and devoting themselves to the development of the 
nascent trade that was springing up at that port, they took upon 
themselves to interfere in the internal disputes of the feudal chiefs, 
and even affected to place under British protection certain small tribes 
occupying the marches of Egypt and Abyssinia. Consul Plowden paid 
the penalty of his indiscretion by the loss of his life—avenged by the 
murder in cold blood, at the command of the royal savage, of 1500 
prisoners taken in battle. Nor has Captain Cameron been more fortu- 
nate, his imprisonment and cruel sufferings being directly traceable to 
his officious intermeddling with the affairs of the Bogos country, which 
in no way belonged to his province. Nothing, of course, can justify 
the treatment to which not only the British consul but so many other 
Europeans have been subjected, the latter, indeed, having afforded not 
the slightest provocation. At the same time the greatest blame must 
rest with those who insisted upon holding diplomatic relations with 
an irresponsible and half-mad barbarian, who understood nothing of 
diplomacy, and more than once testified his aversion to the establish- 
ment of a foreign consulate within his territories. The sword of the 
soldier has now to cut the knot entangled by the diplomatist ; and the 
task is by no means an easy one. Should King Theodore decline to 
give battle, the utmost that could be effected by regular troops would 
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be the temporary occupation of Gondar, and the destruction of the 
thatched huts that constitute his royal residence at Debra Tabor. By 
skirting the spurs of the principal range of mountains, and taking the 
eastern route by Antalo, no natural obstacles will be encountered that 
cannot easily be surmounted by Anglo-Indian troops. The climate at 
this season of the year is temperate and even delightful, with the ex- 
ception of heavy thunderstorms which occasionally break forth with 
tropical fury. But the chief difficulty to be overcome concerns the 
carriage of supplies of ammunition and food, as in the absence of roads 
fit for wheeled conveyances everything must be transported on the 
backs of mules. Water, too, is neither abundant nor wholesome. It 
can always be obtained, indeed, by digging a few feet beneath the sur- 
face ; but this stagnant water is supposed to produce the éwnia or tape- 
worm, an infallible remedy for which, however, according to Bishop 
Gobat, is found in a small grain called “inquoquo.” In the field it 
is unlikely that the Abyssinians will make any strenuous resistance, 
though it may be expected that the Galla horsemen, allured by the 
prospect of plunder, will hover like Cossacks on the flanks and rear of 
the invading host, cutting off stragglers and harassing convoys. No 
amount of personal valour will nowadays countervail inferiority in 
arms and discipline. The sword, the spear, and the shield, the buckler 
and the bow, will be as children’s playthings when opposed to the rifle, 
the rocket, and the mountain howitzer. Still, there are ravines to be 
traversed not less formidable than the Khyber Pass, and a mob of 
camp-followers as well as an army of fighting men to be conveyed 400 
miles through an unfriendly, if not actively hostile, population. And 
all this to teach “a great moral lesson” to a mad barbarian, upon 
whom we imposed our unwelcome friendship, and whom we now seek 
to punish for acting after the manner of his forefathers, and according 
to the custom of his country ! 


JAMES HUTTON. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “BELLA DONNA,” “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” ETC, ETC. 


Book the First. 





Cuarter VIII. Tue Rivars meer. 


THE Calthorpe Mercury, which had many subscribers in that and other 
adjacent towns, and kept its eye a good deal on the movements of the 
gentry, soon discovered what was going to take place at Gay Court. 
“We understand,” said the Mercury, “that the spirited proprietor 
of Gay Court intends shortly celebrating the birthday of his accom- 
plished daughter and heiress, Miss Diana Gay, by a series of fes- 
tivities at his hospitable mansion. Several guests of distinction are 
expected: among others, the Right Hon. the Lord Bellman and his 
son, Viscount Chimeleigh; Mr. and Lady Margaret Bowman; Mr. Lu- 
gard and Richard Lugard, Esq., 1st (Du Barry’s Own) Hussars; Mr. and 
Mrs. Crowder ; Mr. Bligh, barrister-at-law; and others. We understand 
that Mr. Gay purposes throwing open his princely mansion for a grand 
ball to the neighbourhood in honour of this most interesting occasion.” 
The Mercury “understood” all this, and much more, almost as soon 
as the scheme had been conceived in the mind of the princely owner. 
Ilow do Mercuries and such organs discover these things? Have they 
an instinct? or through what channel, above or below, do they attain 
to their mysterious knowledge? It is known, however, that Mr. Daw- 
kins, footman at Gay Court, on a recent visit to Calthorpe, had been 
met by a shorthand gentleman, and handsomely treated at the Grey- 
hound Inn. 

Miss Diana was in great delight at the prospect. She spent a good 
deal of time planning and superintending arrangements. A careless 
remark of her father’s, to the effect that there was a good deal of 
responsibility on her little shoulders now, had sunk deep into her 
mind. The bedrcoms lay a good deal on that mind and shoulders; and 
her forehead contracted a little as she thought, with almost painful 
anxiety, how so many were to be fitted up with becoming magnificence. 
Her difficulty was with Mrs. Simms the housekeeper, a lady of gene- 
rally tightened aspect—in face, figure, and dress; and the tip of whose 
nose, at moments of contradiction, quivered like a dog’s. Of this 
person our Diana stood in awe, feeling utter helplessness in her pre- 
sence; and, knowing the lady’s indisposition to recognise or even see 
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any responsibility on Miss Diana’s side, that young lady, with much 
diffidence, prefaced all her wishes with a “ Don’t you think, Mrs. 
Simms—” which, according to all known laws of woman, was but 
inviting cold shakings of head, and a plain “not thinking,” from a per- 
son consulted. She was allowed her way as far as suggestion went ; 
and then the familiar, with a smile of pity, said, “O, never do, miss! 
You may leave it hall to me, miss.” 

Very grand and extensive preparations were made under more com- 
petent superintendence; but her father, carrying out the good-natured 
fiction of Miss Diana’s labours, would say as she came down, “ Working 
on still?—another hard day for my little poodums”—he had a whole 
vocabulary of these terms of endearment—“ she is doing wonders, and 
becoming quite the mistress of the house.” Kisses were of course freely 
lavished in return for this compliment. Her father showered guineas 
on her; but her current coin with which she repaid him were kisses ; 
and these payments were given with the abundance with which a sultan 
would bestow purses of gold. 

Still there were matters which Mr. Gay did not exactly trust to 
that “little head.” The two or three best bedrooms were handed over 
to Messrs. Debenham, the eminent London upholsterers, for redecora- 
tion in sumptuous style, not at all in snobbish compliment to the lord 
who was to occupy them; but such restoration had been put off and 
off since the days of the late owner, who had partially taken the matter 
in hand, and then let all decay a good deal, and this seemed a good 
opportunity. 

A cook of eminence—a perfect Knight of the Bath, if that answers to 
a cordon bleu—was coming down, with an aide-de-camp or two; and 
it seemed also a suitable occasion to inaugurate the services of THE 
NEW BUTLER, vice an ancient, useless, and hitherto irremovable retainer, 
who had held office during the last forty years. That tyrant, for such 
he was, was aghast at this characteristic ingratitude; made no remark 
on the matter to-Mr. Gay, but excited much terror in Diana’s heart, 
by repeating, half to himself, half to her, “‘ Wait until to-morrow— 
or next day !” 

One morning, when Mr. Gay wes out, Diana was told that there 
was a gentleman wishing to see her in the drawing-room; and that 
announcement obliging her, as it always did, to dart to the glass ad- 
just hair-bows, &c., with a hasty but sufficient adornment, she fluttered 
down to see the stranger. It was a tall banker-like-looking gentleman 
with a gold guard-chain. He was carelessly turning over a photograph- 
book. He bowed to her. “ Miss Gay, I believe? Mr. Chewton, please.” 

Diana remembered the name, and started with surprise and a little 
alarm. This caused her to “blurt out” a little ungraciously, “O, the 
new butler !” 

He shivered a little at this calling a spade a spade, but bowed with 
dignity as one who would have said, ‘I see you don’t mean it.” He 
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said, “I have jest come from Sir Wilson Towers, and I left the kessel 
this morning.” 

He saw that this had great effect on Diana; but it was only his 
manner. 

** And—and,” she asked in embarrassment, “ what would you wish 
me to do ?—what do you want ?” 

“OQ, I have jest come—I wished to pay my dooties to the lady of 
the ’ouse on arrivin’,—only the usewl thing ; the ’ousekeeper all in good 
time, m’m. With your leave, we shall put over business till to-morrow. 
I should be ’ardly equal to dooty to-day, after the journey and all 
that. I a-sewer you, miss, I felt it a good deal, parting with Sir Wilson 
and his family. He came down with me to the door, and his last 
words was, ‘ Chewton, we part as man and man, with feelings of mewtewl 
respect on both sides.’” 

Diana, as this gentleman withdrew, felt a little chill. She to be 
mistress!—give him orders! Alas, at best she felt she could but 
submit propositions to him for his opinion and discretion. 

Later on that day, which was about a week after the portrait had 
been presented, Mr. Gay came home boisterously. His hearty voice 
was heard in the hall, and rang upstairs like a bell. ‘ Where is she? 
—where’s popsy? Are you there, duck? Come down; I have got 
something here for you.” 

Diana came running, and saw a strongly-built gentleman, with a 
fair beard, standing beside her father. 

. Who’s this fellow?” he said, laughing. ‘‘ Guess him as you would 
a riddle. Come, popsy, you know him.” 

“Ah, to be sure!” said Diana gaily, and putting out her hand; 
“Robert Bligh! But you’re so altered!” 

“©,” said her father, “there’s a cut-and-thrust for you!—unless 
you say, for the better, eh? Come, say that, or you'll make the man 
miserable.” 

“ Well,” said Diana reflectively, “TI do think for the better—a Jittle 
for the better.” 

“There’s for you! He’s to dine with us; so see that we have enough 
to eat, poppet ; we depend on you.—I assure you, Bligh, this young 
lady is beginning to keep the house in order. Only for her, we’d be 
all at sixes and sevens.” 

This reminded Diana. “ By the bye, papa,” she said, “there was 
a gentleman—I mean the new butler—here.” 

“A gentleman!—the new butler! Ha, ha, ha!” And Mr. Gay 
burst into one of his rough laughs. ‘ Where’s the fellow? Towers wrote 
me he was a bit of a swell, but a good servant. Where’s the fellow?” 

Bligh was looking at her with his thoughtful look. 1t was some 
years since he had seen her, and he could not but be struck with the 
change—the ripening and more womanly air, the little tinge of colour 
in the cheek. As usual, she had on her trinkets. 
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“What are you looking at me so for?” she said, half seriously. 
“Do you know, I think you have forgotten me?” 

He laughed. ‘No; only so much has happened since; that is, so 
much Jaw has happened, for that has been my life.” 

“ And you are coming to stay with us? I hope so. There is going 
to be all sorts of fun.” 

“Yes,” he said; “I came over to say that I would.” 

“Then it is a long time since you have been here. Would not you 
like to see the garden and improvements, and my garden and new 
summer-house?” 

“O, immensely,” said he. 

She cast down her eyes demurely. “Then shall I ring and tell 
them to send the gardener to take you round—he knows all the 
names, you see, so much better than I do? Or, if you would prefer 
it, I could get my bonnet—” 

The reader will see that our heroine had a kind of faintly mis- 
chievous turn, and was subject to little fits of this sort-—most perfectly 
natural—which gave her all the piquancy that was her charm. 

Mr. Bligh, looking at her in his thoughtful way, answered her 
after a moment: “I should like the gardener—and Miss Diana also.” 

Mr. Bligh therefore, for all his learning and bookishness, did not 
take everything au pied de la lettre. 

The young lady got her bonnet, and presently both went away 
with all that old “common form” of conversation known so long as 
“going to look at the garden.” 

Bligh then went home to dress for dinner. As he entered the 
drawing-room, he saw there were others present; and Mr. Gay, greet- 
ing him heartily, as though it was a month since they had parted, took 
him by the arm with both hands, and led him up. 

“ There’s someone here you should know,” he said. “This is a day 
for old friends. Now, who’s this? Look at him.” 

A slight, fair, good-looking young man was standing by Diana, and 
looked up. “How do you do, Bligh?” he said warmly. “You re- 
member me ?” 

Bligh said, “ What, Lugard! TI am so glad.” 

Mr. Gay, with Bligh’s arm still captured, stood listening to the 
greeting. 

“T say, popsy,” he said, “ shail we ever forget the last time these 
two gentlemen met?—I say, Doctor, come over, and I'll tell you as 
good a thing as you ever heard.” 

This was to a clergyman, who, to such an appeal and to such a 
treat held out, could scarcely grudge the trouble of walking across. 
Mr. Gay had him by the arm too. 

“The best thing, Doctor,—as good as a play. Five or six years 
ago we were at a school on the day when the lads were showing off. 
You know what they do at Wheeler's ?” 
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‘** To be sure,” said the Doctor; “ the exhibition-day.” 
“Well, Di was in the garden after all was over, and she came on 
these two, at it ding-dong—a regular duel. High words had passed, 
and they were giving each other the satisfaction gentlemen expect. Ha, 
ha! That was the way they parted.” 

Bligh smiled. “I have often laughed over that,” he said. 

Mr. Lugard smiled and laughed; but the laugh was a little forced. 
‘“*T believe it has been said again and again that college victories or de- 
feats are no signs of success in after-life. But it was funny, Miss Diana 
catching us at it so hard and fast. Boys will be boys, you know.” 

“That used to be the case,” said the Doctor; “but boys «will be 
men, is the new version, it seems to me.” 

“T can guess what the battle was about,” said Mr. Gay in good- 
humotr: “ that little coquette there, as she was ¢hen, had been trying on 
some of her tricks—this end of the plank up, then down. 0, don’t tell 
me; I was watching—eh ?” 

Bligh struck in eagerly, ‘“‘No, no; she had nothing to do with it; 
no, indeed !” 

Lugard laughed. “I see Bligh is just the same downright fellow 
he was—out with the truth always, and nothing but the truth.” 

Dinner was now announced. As they went down, Lugard took the 
other’s arm. q 

“Well,” he said, “so we meet again here. I am so glad. To 
tell you the truth, I did not expect to find you here. I was told you 
were grinding away up in town, and that you could not spare half an 
hour.” 

“Tt is very kind of you,” said the other warmly, “to say so; and 
you are not more glad than I am. I was obliged to come here to 
re-fit. I had been overdoing it a little.” 

“ Sit yourself there, Lugard,” said Mr. Gay; “and you, Bligh, on 
this side. Now we’ll see what Mons. Frangsay has done for us. But 
now, what was at the bottom of those fisticuffs? for there is a mystery 
among you all.” 

Diana tittered, quite delighted. “Yes, papa, there is; and you are 
not to know.” 

“T was just going to tell him,” said Lugard; “but shall not now, 
without your leave.” 

“Come, popsy, say the word; don’t let the poor old man famish 
for want of a secret.” 

“Well, then,” said Miss Diana, with an air of reflecting anxiously, 
**he may know.” 

“Why, then,” said Lugard, splendidly, “it was all my fault, every 
bit of it. The fact is, when he said he had got the prize to give plea- 
sure to Mrs. Bligh, I said something about running to his mammy and 
an old woman. I had never seen Mrs. Bligh then, who, as I have heard, 
is anything but an old woman, and is a very charming person. So it 
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was a mere general bit of impudence on my part; and I mean to go 
over to-morrow to pay my respects, and in that way make as hand- 
some an apology as I can.” 

This generous amende excited great admiration. Diana looked over 
with a little awe, as she always did when there was any chivalry dis- 
played; and Robert Bligh’s face glowed with pleasure. 

“Indeed you must come,” he said; “ and I know you will like her.” 

The dinner was very good and dainty. The artist had not put 
forth all his strength. He had just given a hint of what he could 
do, as Meissonier would take up a pen and sketch on a napkin. His 
palette was not spread as yet. 

“T declare,” said Mr. Gay, “ our friend the chef has done very well. 
Try some of this, Doctor.” 

Such a delicate dinner, with nothing in the gross, no joints that 
should have cranes to swing them on the table, but with everything 
choice. How it stimulated spirits, conversation, everything! There 
was an alacrity, a spontaneousness. Every eye glanced round the 
table joyously. In every heart there is that epicure corner. Lugard 
was in growing spirits. He began to tell of his regiment—its doings, 
not in the official way with which the dining-out story-teller unfolds 
his stores, but with an easy rambling. Little descriptions and sketches 
are more entertaining than legends with “ points” and “ jokes,” even 
though they be “uncommonly good things,” or with more vainglorious 
people, “the best thing you ever heard.” He told them of Spring, and 
of Kilby, their inimitable regimental humorist. 

“QO,” said Diana enthusiastically, “I am told he is the most divert- 
ing creature—that he can make you die laughing.” 

“He! On the contrary, he is the most wearisome fellow. I wish 
to Heaven we had him out. He’s got a suit of old clothes he bought 
from a man in the street, and he goes about doing a knife-grinder 
at houses, the stupidest exhibition—really, I am always ashamed of 
the man.” 

Diana looked grave at this account, which differed a good deal 
from the more enthusiastic one given by her friend “ Kitty.” So dif- 
ferently do things strike different minds. 

“That was the man you were talking of having here, dear,” said 
her father. ‘‘ Never mind, we'll have him here; he'll amuse the ser- 
vants.” 

Then Mr. Lugard gave other sketches and details of their barrack- 
life, which were gay and interesting: how they were still going on 
persecuting that. young child Poole, filling his boots with wet sand, 
making apple-pies in his bed, and other such annoyances. The last 
and most ingenious device was perching a small tin can of water just 
over his door, with a string connecting it with the door-handle; so 
that when he came home at night in the dark, a watery Jupiter de- 
scended on his head in a shower of block-tin, and hurt him severely. 
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This was Mr. Bligh’s classical illustration, which, however, was 
only “taken” by Mr. Gay and the Doctor. 

“That,” said Lugard, “was pushing things too far; for the poor 
boy’s head was all cut and bleeding, and he was quite stunned; and 
though I had put sand, and his own tooth-brushes mixed, in his boots, 
I think this was not fair; and so I told the fellows. But Spring and 
Cadby are always at this childish work; and last night the poor lad 
came running in to me for protection. So I told them I wouldn’t have 
it, and it must be stopped, or I’d bring it before the colonel; and so 
I shall.” 

Magnanimous Lugard! protecting the weak, helping the helpless! 
—so we may suppose he appeared to our Diana. And it must be said 
he told his little narrative, not with any view of showing off, but just 
to amuse the company. 

“A most proper feeling on your part, sir,” said the Clergyman 
warmly, “and does you great credit. The young man might have been 
driven to self-destruction.” 

Lugard then continued rambling pleasantly. Now about Colonel 
Rigby, a youngish colonel, who presumed on his good looks, and fancied 
the ladies were sighing for him. ‘ Which indeed they are, I believe,” 
adds Lugard. 

And Mr. Gay says on that: “I don’t know a pleasanter berth than 
that of an unmarried colonel. He is positively hunted, my dear. Even 
the married old stout weather-beaten fellows with great (I beg their 
pardon) ‘whacking’ wives, like big troopers in their own regiment 
—you remember Mrs. MacPhairson, popsykins; I think she could 
swallow up my little woman altogether—we know what swells they 
are.” 

So Lugard went on, bringing out his little military figures and 
scenery with very good effect. The scarlet side of society is seductive 
enough: it has a theatrical air; its gold and colours and fanfares are 
grateful to the eye; and the air which the consciousness of their 
trappings inspires, the haughtiness, insowciance, or superiority which is 
de rigueur with the military all the world over, excites curiosity and 
respect, if it does not attract. It is the most spectacular of professions, 
and beside it the colours of the other seem to fade and grow dull. 

Robert Bligh listened for a long time with great interest to these 
details. Lugard rose in his spirits, grew more voluble and communi- 


cative in his way, laughed loud and long, and became exuberant. No. 


wonder the Doctor said, as he was going that night, that there was 
a fund of nature in that young man that was sure to carry him over 
every difficulty in life. 
“‘ And fly them, too,” said Mr. Gay, “ without touching a stone.” 
But suddenly Bligh, who was naturally a silent man, and always 
required a sort of privacy and encouragement to bring out his gifts, 
looked over at Diana, and saw her stealing one of her half-shy, half- 
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reverent looks at Lugard; and this look, so full of admiration for such 
gifts, roused him from his inaction. The image of Mrs. Bligh, sitting 
up at home, with her lamp beside her, waiting for him to enter and 
tell the whole progress of the night, presented itself. He knew that 
even that moment, though she was with her book, her thoughts were 
wandering over to that little dinner, and speculating “how Robert 
was getting on ;” or she had put her book away, and was walking 
up and down impatiently, with her hands joined behind her. So, 
waiting for the next opening, he struck in with something about his 
own profession. But our Bligh had not that taste for “shunting” 
conversation off on to another line, which indeed requires a points- 
man of the very neatest touch. 

*T don’t know why,” he said at last, “ that taste for practical joking 
should belong to the army alone. We don’t find it in either of the 
other professions. There must be some special reason.” 

Lugard was just opening off with a sketch of a certain major who 
had dined with them not long before, but was checked by this remark. 

“A bit of philosophical inquiry,” he said. “I see, Doctor Syntax 
still goes on.” 

“ Doctor Syntax!” said Mr. Gay; “ what about him ?” 

Diana knew the name and tittered; and the Doctor saying it was 
a most humorous bit of buffoonery, though a little profane in parts, 
she laughed still more. 

“Only a bit of old school-days,” said Lugard, smiling from the 
feeling that he was “leading the house” still. “Shall I tell? We 
used to call our friend there Doctor Syntax, he was so much wiser 
than any of us,—a term of respect, you see,—and from all the little 
boys who were behindhand with their lessons running to him to help 
them.” 

“Well, and I think it was uncommon good-nature of him to do so,” 
said Mr. Gay heartily; “‘ and if so, it was a compliment.” 

Miss Diana’s face, which was like a delicate weather-glass during 
a conversation, and reflected every change, was here turned to Bligh 
with deep sympathy. For with this young lady the story of anything 
generous or good had always the deepest interest, and stirred her 
heart. 

Then Lugard said quickly, “ Indeed that’s true, and I myself have 
come to him in my distresses and difficulties; though I believe,” added 
he, with a sly look round the table, “I showed him a little too much of 
the weak points, especially during the last quarter—eh, Bligh? He 
was so quiet and shrewd, we never dreamed he was using his eyes all 
the time.” 

There again was a point against that gentleman; for though the 
speech was in jest, somehow it seemed to help to explain that old 
defeat a little. 

Bligh coloured. ‘I should scorn such conduct,” he said warmly ; 
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“even as a school-boy I always told the little I knew with just the 
one object—just to help those who came to me.” 

“Surely I said so,” said Lugard, “ and said it as handsomely as I 
could. My dear fellow, you don’t want it illuminated and engrossed 
on vellum, and signed and sealed—I admit the old obligations. Mr. 
Gay, you didn’t meet Bateman the general? ‘That reminds me. He 
requires everything by letters: in fact we call him Old Put-it-in- 
writing. I assure you I have asked him a thing, and he has agreed ; 
and when I was going away he calls out, ‘By the way, you'd better 
put that in writing. And if you didn’t, he’d say afterwards he had 
no official knowledge of it. It is quite common to hear our fellows: 
‘ Where are you going, Cadby?” ‘Onlyjust up to Old Put-it-in-writing.’ 
Ha, ha! I beg your pardon, Bligh; you’re not a bit like him; and I 
didn’t mean to say you were. But somehow, what we were saying just 
suggested Bateman.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
FIRST CHECK, 


Now the young officer caracoled gaily and pleasantly on his light 
pony, and Robert Bligh saw that his solid conversational cob could 
not do more than amble heavily after. So with a sigh he felt he must 
be content with this indifferent progress. After all, “Common Sense” 
and “ Very-well-informed” are very dowdy, housekeeper-looking women, 
whom we may respect for their virtue and propriety ; but they are dull 
company compared with the flashy grisettes whom we call Nonsense and 
Folly. 

“Come, Lugard,” said Mr. Gay, “ what name did they give you? 
You had one as well as the rest—out with it. At my school we had a 
fellow they called Ratstails.” 

Diana laughed at this notion. ‘O papa!” she said. 

“No invention, I assure you, popsy.—Come, Mr. Bligh, what was 
his?” 

‘Not a very pleasant one,” said Lugard in a sort of affected con- 
fusion. ‘ Pan—what do you think of that, Miss Diana ?” 

“ Odious !” said the young lady. ‘ What does it mean ?” 

“You remember that,” said Lugard, appealing to Bligh. “It was 
Pan at this end of the playground—Pan here, Pan there. I used to 
be sick of it.” 

‘* But what was the fun of it?” said Mr. Gay; “was it after the god 
—the fellow with the pipes?” 

“No :—short for Panther. The fellows said I used to spring like 
one. Absurd!” Here, again, he affected deprecation. But still the 
epithet was complimentary and even romantic, holding the associations 
of the glossy brilliant coat, his lithe figure, and graceful spring. So 
here Lugard “scored” once more. 
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Now the ladies retired ; that is, Diana rose and fluttered to the 
door, smiling and tittering, and then passed Mr. Lugard, who was 
holding it open, and who had a mysterious interview with her—his 
head outside in the hall, his figure inside with the gentlemen, and who 
came back to his seat smiling. Then the wine went round, and they 
talked wisdom and politics—which is of course wisdom—and soon 
introduced “the finest horse in the kingdom,” an animal surprisingly 
common, and which everyone has seen or heard of a good many times 
in his life. On the shaking out the folds of this equine banner a 
cordiality and unanimity set in which no other subject could have 
invited. 

“ Bellman and I were schoolfellows,” said Mr. Gay; “and I am so 
glad to have him here. I want to show him we have a horse in these 
parts ; for he is rather sore about a couple he got from a dealer, and 
which belonged to poor Freeman before he broke up. With all his 
money—and he was liberal enough of it, God knows—poor Freeman 
would do you in a horse if he could.” 

“Lord bless you!” cried Lugard in his impetuous way, “every man 
—the greatest saint among us—feels inclined to do that, if the oppor- 
tunity comes.” 

“Dear me!” said the Clergyman in a soft surprise, “ how amazing 
that is!’ The old Adam, I suppose—always the old Adam.” 

Bligh had his brow bent and his expression of thought on. 

“Tt is very curious, all that,” he said; “and I am sure quite just. 
I wonder could it be explained in this way, that defects in a horse are so 
much of a moral sort, that the warranty can be stretched a good deal; 
just as about human character, and—” 

“ Q, listen to Doctor Syntax!” said Lugard boisterously, and stand- 
ing up to pat his hands on Bligh’s shoulders. ‘See him coming down 
on us with his hard logic. Now he was going to say, like the way 
mammas will tell nothing about the temper, &c. of their daughters, 
but warrant them to any extent. For shame, Bligh.” 

“TIndeed—” began Bligh, smiling gravely. 

“Putting ladies and horses on a level—such a coarse idea! I 
suppose, sir, the next thing will be to have regularly-appointed ‘ Vets’ 
—matrimonial vets—who for ten-and-six will lift up their lips, put 
their fingers on their teeth—O shame! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Gay, with his strong lusty laugh of 
enjoyment. Lugard was gone. This was a specimen of his “ spirits,” 
and he was fond of boisterously constructing such far-fetched sets of 
opinions for friends and giving them some such absurd development. 

“A cheerful fellow,” said Mr. Gay. ‘No fear of his not getting 
on. He’d walk up to the biggest swell of them all, just as he’d walk up 
to a cannon; and the first requires more courage, I can tell you. The 
two of them upstairs will be knocking up some fun, I can tell you.” 

Bligh had looked uneasily after him as he left the room. He could 
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not do the same. Mr. Gay would have stopped Aim, and brought him 
back; or, if he had persisted, would have thought it “free and 
easy rather, in another man’s house.” But there are happy people in 
the world, who have the art of getting doors opened, obtaining admis- 
sion into private grounds, reserved seats, &c. They have manner, 
which is better than a purse, and save certainly fifty per cent of their 
income. But now Bligh joined in these praises with infinite warmth. 

“O, he is sure to get on; he is so ready—never at a loss. It was 
just the way at school. Not one of us could say the things to the 
Doctor he could.” ‘ 

“ Ah, yes; ah, yes,” said the Clergyman in his plaintive voice; 
“very true. There are persons in our profession of—er—that sort, 
who, I am afraid, use those means to push themselves.” 

“ Ah, we could name a few, eh?” said Mr. Gay—“ Doctor P., and 
our friend A. the vicar of M. MHelp yourself:—no more? Come, 
come, we must finish this, and no excuse.” 

When they at last went up to the drawing-room, they saw Miss 
Diana and Mr. Lugard far off in the next room at the piano. She was 
busy teaching that gentleman to play a little padois air she had picked 
up abroad. Lugard was playing, and the young lady was standing 
by, correcting and chiding with mock impatience. Lugard, indeed, 
knew little more than his notes, and could only “strum.” 

“ Here,” he said, starting up, “sing it for the company—come.” 

The Doctor came softly and slowly gliding in, with that smiling 
diffidence which gentlemen assume after dinner. “O, do let us hear 
it,” he said. 

“ Come, popsy, tune that sweet little fiddle of yours,” said her 
father. “Sing us the Sarabande.” 

_ 0, papa,” said Diana, “you know I don’t sing before people, 
and Mr. Robert Bligh such a judge.” 

But she began nevertheless, with a very small child-like touch, and, 
it must be said, a little straggling in the harmonies; but still the air 
was pretty, and the voice very sweet: 


‘O, la Sarabande, 
J’ai la vu danser,.” 


At the end Lugard good-humouredly took Bligh by the shoulders. 

“Come, you severe fellow, what have you to find fault with in 
that? Can you pick a flaw, demurrer—anything against the rules, eh? 
If you only saw him, Miss Diana, with his judicial eye on you, waiting 
for a false note.” 

Diana tossed her head until her trinkets jingled again. “He is 
quite welcome, I am sure,” she said. 

At last they were going away. 

“ Recollect, Doctor, you are booked to us on Monday—our first 
day—no excuses. We shall have a little fun. Of course I only say it 
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in the name of popsy here, who is mistress and empress, and all that. 
—Eh, Dinah duck, won’t you invite the Doctor ?” 

Diana made him a very graceful and queen-like curtsey, and said 
gravely, “I hope the Doctor will honour us with his company on Mon- 
day next.” 

Lugard and Bligh went home together part of the way. Lugard 
hed his “ trap,” and would drop his friend. 

“Here is a good cigar for you too,” he said; “and I want to talk 
to you as we go along. I can drive and talk. What did you think of 
this evening? Charming house. I like the very atmosphere of it— 
even that rough, good-natured, and genuine father. Nothing old- 
fashioned about him too, except his heartiness and kindness. And that 
piquant lively little Diana ; though I don’t know why we call her 
little—she’s not little. By the way, I don’t think you enjoyed the 
night so much. You had some Contingent Remainder or knotty 
point running through your head. I watched you several times. She 
said so too.” 

“ Not at all,” said Bligh a little warmly. ‘ You are always saying 
something of that sort—that I am judicial, or wise, or full of common 
sense, when I am not thinking of such a thing.” 

Lugard laughed and touched his horse complacently with his whip. 

“I thought that was all your way, and that it was the highest 
compliment. Well, I must mind for the future. Don’t you find her 
improved, and yet much the same as she was when we saw her last? 
I am glad she has not lost that native—that naiveté. Native naivete: 
come now, you’re going to say that’s cacophonous— isn’t that the 
word? But I forgot. Do you know, my dear Syntax—you must let 
me call you that for old times and old schoolfellowship—” 

“To be sure,” said Bligh good-humouredly; “only not before 
people. It makes one a little absurd.” 

* But it will slip out. I say, what an enviable position that girl 
has !—not a trouble, not a shadow of a care—everything is happiness, 
everything at her feet—a devoted father; houses, horses, happiness ; 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, eh, Doctor ?—all hers. Do you 
know,” he said suddenly —-“shall I tell you a little secret? My 
father, who is as clever a man as there is in the three kingdoms, has 
laid it out; and I believe will manage it. There, sir.” 

“ Manage what ?—not Miss Diana !” 

“Yes, the very thing. I shouldn’t object seriously, if I laid my 
mind to it regularly—in fact, the foundation is laid. Girls of her 
nature—light, airy—they flutter on to us, and our gaudy leaves and 
petals, like butterflies on to flowers. There’s poetry for you. I mean 
we soldiers, with our golden clothes, &c., have a pull—you know it. 
I confess I should like a pretty trinket.” 

Lugard felt his companion move impatiently beside him. 

“But are you so sure, Lugard?” he said. “I don’t think you 
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quite know her character. Under all that which you call lightness I 
see a great deal of sense and principle, which only wants the occasion 
to come out. A pretty trinket !—she is much more than that, Lugard. 
I never like to hear girls spoken of in that way.” 

“O my!” said Lugard; “this is quite heroic. Pray who spoke of 
them in that way? You sce I was right in saying to her that you are 
so practical—you do take things aw pied de la lettre. I see I must 
weigh my words with you, Master Bligh.” 

“No, I didn’t mean that,” said Bligh. “Only I think you suppose 
the thing to be easier than it is.” 

“That of course is to be seen,” said Lugard coldly. ‘I may as 
well tell you that I intend taking up the business seriously ; so I 
warn off all intruders. Ha, ha! Tell your friends, my dear Doctor. 
I know what Gay’s notion is in getting Bellman and his donkey of a 
son. But still, if mademoiselle set her heart on a thing, I rather think 
he must let her have her own way. My father has managed more dif- 
ficult things than that. Here’s your gate, and I see a light over the 
wall. Your good mother is sitting up for you—éo hear all about it, 
ha, ha! But mind, not a word about our secret. Mind,’I’ll count on 
your help a little, old boy. Good-night, old fellow; take care of yourself!” 

Robert Bligh was set down at the gate, and as he rang, one of those 
rapid sweeps of thought, which stretch as far as what the Eastern saw 
in the tub of water, passed through his mind. The conclusion was, as 
the door opened, “ It is absurd, hopeless, ridiculous !—a mere mother’s 
dream; the idea of my slow-moving mind hobbling after his brilliant 
soul. It is the most childish notion in the world.” 

As the door opened, he saw his mother standing in the hall, tall and 


- shadowy. 


“Come in, dear,” she said; “sit down and tell me all about it— 
about the first move.” 

Robert felt a twinge at his heart. Mother and son sat down to- 
gether on the sofa. 

“This is new life to me, waiting for you in this way. After all, 
what is there like life and affection, and flesh and blood? I used to 
try and persuade you that books were the only things having no malice, 
hatred, or unkindness. The worst is, I only find this out with every 
day I grow older. Now, Robert dear, report.” 

She was looking at him anxiously. 

“Well, you know, mother,” he said, taking her hand, “nothing could 
be done on a first night.” 

“ Nothing ?” she said quickly; “everything! It is the things that 
take time which never succeed. That pottering is the sure way to fail. 
You have double the chance when you go at it at once. But you have 
not lost time. I know your quiet sure way when you have the ground 
to yourself. Come, begin at the beginning; tell me the dinner—I al- 
ways like to hear that.” 
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Bligh turned slowly to her. 

“You see,” he said softly, “I had not the ground to myself.” 

“Why who—” she said, starting, “ who was there? tell me—quick.” 

“Only Lugard—Dick, my old schoolfellow.” 

“What, the officer? O,I see! Well, of course it couldn’t be helped. 
Now, tell me about it.” 

“My dear mother,” he said quickly, “ you know what you were 
talking of before I went out. I did not take it up perhaps so warmly 
as you wished. But I see now it is hopeless—not to be thought of in 
any way.” 

She rose up slowly from the sofa, and said hastily: 

“So I see you have done nothing—attempted nothing! Is that 
your spirit? Is that what you would dare tell a client in a desperate 
case? JI am ashamed of you, to come back to me with such a child’s 
story. What are you good for? Who are you afraid of? An empty- 
headed subaltern—because he is dressed up like any strolling actor, and 
is daubed over with gold lace? Heaven help us!” 

She was walking up and down, stamping about with her hands joined 
behind her. Her son was not at all surprised at this burst ; he was 
accustomed to it. 

“You know, mother,” he said, “I have not the gifts for this line. 
As far as a brief goes—” 

“Yes, a wretched few guineas—yes, there’s the: narrow view! When 
can I teach you to get rid of this miserly view? Precious years of your 
life wasted in scraping this pittance, when you might by a single stroke 
win all. What does your history tell you? Has it not been the game 
of all the great men? Your wretched tradesmen and manufacturers 
like Crowder, this money-grubbing spirit may do for them. But where 
are they at the end of their life? My dearest Robert,” she said, her 
tone softening, as she seated herself beside him, “I seem to speak 
harshly, but it is for your good; I want to rouse you. So I suppose 
you were put back by that coxcomb? Tell me the truth.” 

“ Why,” said he, “it was so, mother. I have not the knack. He 
is so much readier. I am too ‘heavy,’ and—and—I can see she cares 
for him.” 

“And you are imposed on by such things! Iam astonished at you,” 
she said, again starting up and beginning to walk; “ why a skilful man 
would—Ah, I see what I must do! My great lawyer-son wants confi- 
dence out of his court or chambers. He must have his old mamma at 
his elbow to whisper him. I must take it in hand myself, I see.” 

He smiled. ‘That would be no use either, mother.” 

“You don’t know; you must /y, my dear boy. You don’t know 
the first principles. Whatever the woman may be, whatever she thinks 
of you, she will be flattered by a man’s preference, whatever that man 
may be. Is not that something to start with? Fools at a ball skulk 
by the wall, and say, ‘She has too grand partners. She will not look at 
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me if I ask her.’ If she sees you think so, she will think so. The wise 
fellow goes up straight and confidently, and is taken. I tell you, Ro- 
bert, we have a basis here, which no one else has, and which I cannot 
tell you, at least for some time—There!” He started. “ Yes,” she 
said, “an advantage over all comers. But I see the old mamma must 
step in. I suppose I must go to Gay Court, and stop there awhile.” 

** Do, mother,” he said eagerly ; “ we should be all so glad.” 

“Not all,” she said, smiling, “as you shall see. At any rate, we 
must start again. Now to your bed.” 

And with a smile and an air of exultation she passed out of the 
room, leaving her son, who, as usual, remained a long time in thought. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE HUNT. 


Now at last had come round the great evening, and the Colthorpe 
Mercury was able to announce,—could there have been a decent excuse 
it would have added, “By Spectra, TELEGRAM,’—that the distin- 
guished visitors had arrived at Gay Court. Previously they had been 
“favoured” by a private view of the new state bedrooms, now being 
got up “in the most costly manner and the most exquisite taste,” by 
that enterprising monster firm, Messrs. Debenham. The chief one had 
been “sumptuously upholstered” in what they described as dlew-de-rot 
tabouret—another in chintz “of the rarest finish.” In short, our 
reporter—who had been introduced surreptitiously and shown over the 
whole by a pantry-friend—was quite dazzled. 

Mr. Gay laughed loudly as he read his Mercury. 

“These poor devils must earn their crust, I suppose. But where do 
they get their fine names? Bleu de roi!—why, it is only the ordinary 
blue stuff they hang up. Of course, I shall have a fine bill to pay.” 

At last the Mercury was enabled to announce, “All the distinguished 
persons who have been invited to Gay Court to celebrate an interesting 
anniversary have arrived. Among those at present enjoying the sump- 
tuous hospitality of the large-hearted host are, the Right Hon. Lord 
Bellman ; the Hon. Mr. Chimeleigh and suite ; Mr. and Lady Margaret 
Bowman, Canning Bowman, Esq., of the Foreign Office; —— Lugard, 
Esq., of Burton, Richard Lugard, Esq., of her Majesty's Hussars; Ro- 
bert Bligh, Esq., Mrs. Bligh; Major Spring, and Miss Crowder of the 
Priory. It is rumoured that still more distinguished company is ex- 
pected, and that Gay Court will be the scene of festivities rivalling in 
brilliancy and beauty the most gorgeous dreams of the Arabian Nights.” 

“ Pish!—gorgeous dreams of my grandmother!” said Mr. Gay im- 
patiently, as he read. “I wish to goodness they’d leave us alone.” 

The reader will see that this quotation, though it does come from 
a country-town “print,” saves us a world of description, narrative, &c., 
and has, in fact, carried us over a handsome space of ground. 
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Gay Court was really bright with all its new finery; the b/ew-de-rot 
tabouret was hung ; the French cook was ready ; Mr. Chewton was, as it 
were, standing to arms; and that Monday evening Mr. Gay’s private 
omnibus had taken away from the station the noble persons, Lord 
Bellman and his son, Mr. Chimeleigh and suite (no more than a single 
valet). The select and distinguished party had assembled at dinner 
to meet them, though not the full strength of the company, who were 
to come and dine on the next day, after the hunt was over. 

What was the secret of this excitement about my lord? He was 
but a very ordinary pattern of peer, and in the county we had already 
the Earl of Cumberley, Lord Killeries, and Lord Bayswater, whom 
we might draw on again, discount, and cash when the occasion served. 
The truth was, that now, after a long term of receivers, Court-of-Chan- 
cery trustees, the Freeman estates had come into the market. For a 
long time back, the Mercury had been hearing that “a distinguished 
nobleman, remarkable for his success in bucolic pursuits,” had been 
making inquiries about the Freeman lands ; and presently the Mercury 
began to hint that, though matters were not “ripe,” and it might be 
“premature” to ventilate the name, there could be no harm to say that 
it was Lord B n whom popular rumour pointed to as likely “to 
come among us” very soon. And very soon the same authority had 
discovered that all was well-nigh complete, and that the Freeman 
estate was about to change hands. 

The only drawback was, that there was no residence on the estate ; 
so that there was no prospect of having so desirable a resident as Lord 
Bellman as a neighbour. But they did not know that Mr. Gay was 
equally eager to secure the new-comer; and this might have been a 
good deal of the secret of all this fuss and preparation; for he knew 
that if his lordship was pleased with the hunting, and fancied the 
place, he was just the man to give orders to have a good house built, 
and come and live there. . 

It was Tuesday morning, and the company were dropping down to 
an early breakfast, spread festively and artistically under Mr. Chewton’s 
own eye. That gentleman had stood many minutes at the bottom of 
the table, with his head on one side, and that “hown hye” closed 
as if he was looking through a telescope, but was satisfied. In its 
own way, he thought a table was a thing of beauty, which, indeed, 
everything done on the most perfect principles is, to a certain extent. 

It was early—a fine fresh hunting-morning. It had rained a little 
overnight, as his lordship made his august progress in the private 
omnibus. Hunting-men had gone to bed uneasy lest this might turn 
to a sharp frost; for the glass was not satisfactory. However, here 
was the morning itself—a gentlemanly, well-behaved, proper sort of 
morning, with the ground just soft enough to be velvety, and not 
soaked into a fatal bog condition. From the row of tall parlour- 
windows the thick evergreens and the rolling banks of grass looked 
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rich and green and refreshed after their pleasant bath. The meet was 
to be at eleven o’clock, on the lawn; for his lordship wished to have 
a long, hearty, and satisfactory day. 

Both sides of the table were lined, and it was a gay, cheerful, in- 
spiring scene, a little different from the interment-like gloom that 
sometimes attends a country-house breakfast. What would the re- 
porter of the Mercury have given to be allowed to peep in, even to 
enter now and again with the cream, game, &c., in the undignified 
disguise of a waiter !—a thing no pantry-interest could accomplish. 
Yet he was not a hundred yards away, hanging about the Jawn with 
the rest of the crowd. A whole column in the Mercury will by and 
by give us ample details of “THe Mrrr at Gay Court.” 

Now we see Lord Bellman beside Diana, who is presiding with in- 
finite grace, and not a little confusion, and looks so tiny and quite 
fairy-like in her habit as she stands up and fills out tea for everyone; 
for Mr. Gay, in defiance of Mr. Chewton’s respectful protest, will not 
have that cheering beverage made wholesale, hotel-fashion, at a neigh- 
bouring side-table, and served round as if it was an entrée. 

(Mr. Chewton fairly introduced the name of a “ Lord Northfleet,” 
when he had “gone down special for one of his lordship’s open-’ouse 
parties ;” but without effect.) 

“T like that putting away the joints out of sight,” said Mr. Gay 
to Lord Bellman; “though, mark my words, we'll be coming back to 
that as a fashion; and we’ll have the ladies crying out, ‘ How nice it 
is to see the saddle of mutton, and have your slice cut off before your 
eyes!’ But the tea-making is the only link between the host and his 
guests; and my little pootens there wouldn’t give it up for the world, 
would she, Popsy ?” 

“T think it such fun, papa,” said Miss Diana, filling hard away. 
“Come here, Mr. Bligh, and hand that down yourself to Lady Mar- 
garet ; and if you spill a drop—” 

Lord Bellman was a tall, good-looking nobleman of about fifty, 
with black sleek hair divided in the middle, and a pointed American 
beard. He had been a very handsome man in his time, and was still 
remarkable for his fine even rows of teeth. He was a country lord; 
ardent about stock, butter, and turnips, with which he mixed up 
hunting and Whig politics.. Every farming man remembers the year 
when his lordship’s brindled bull, “ Great Tom,” took the cup at the 
All-England Show, beating the Earl of Wickfield’s beast—considered 
unmatched in size, weight, and all brutish qualifications. Everyone 
will remember his lordship’s speech on the Labouring-Classes Dwell- 
ing Bill, which he brought in himself, and passed through the House 
of Peers, but which, when it went down to another place, was strangled. 
He had at one time formed part of the Ministry, and had been at the 
Board-of-Trade ten months. But the short-horns and the fine hunting 
country in which he lived drew him irresistibly away; and no man can 
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serve those three agreeable masters, sporting and farming and politics, 
at the same time. Politics is the narrowest-minded and most greedily 
selfish of the three. But he took them up fitfully and almost alter- 
nately: his present hope and aim was to get an earldom; it being 
said “he had strong claims on the party ;” and he would have been 
very well content had he become Ear! of Belltowers. 

Mr. Chimeleigh was also present—of about five-and-twenty years 
old; an unhealthy-looking youth, with a very sharp pink nose, of 
which some of his friends, with more liveliness than courtesy, said 
“he could slice melons with.” He, too, was a politician—a “suck- 
ing” one, those same free friends remarked—and did not care in the 
least for the short-horns or the farming. He could hunt genteelly ; 
and his father said “‘ he was a knowing young Whig, and would feather 
his nest one of these days.” Older members of the party were accus- 
tomed to prophesy wisely in the same spirit; and the country paper, 
in a sort of divine affatus, said it was easy to see that he was “marked 
out” as one of the rising men who would be at the helm of the State. 
Poor helm! how many clumsy fingers have closed upon that well-worn 
piece of timber! He spoke very little, eating his breakfast in a mea- 
sured business-like way, as through a small section of public affairs ; and 
was fond of taking senator-like airs. He was to go into Parliament; 
and there was a little borough in the great hunting country, where 
it was thought his father’s interest could have placed him; but his 
health was bad, and doctors had prescribed a two-years’ voyaging and 
travelling to make him strong, before entering on political life. Some 
of the friends said of him, “Clever young man; head like a book; 
chapter and verse for everything! He’// cut a figure.” While others— 
the free friends—said, ‘‘ You might put all Chimeleigh’s brains into a 
little gallipot, and have room to spare!” Both opinions were extreme 
and a little extravagant. 

Lord Bellman was a most voluble talker. Conversation with him 
was practically making a speech. He had his glass to his eye. 

“'That’s you, I see, Gay. Who did it? Too much of the red, I 
should say. Do you know it’s uncommonly hard to get a coat done? 
—because it 7s the coat merely that is done. I know a young fellow, 
exceedingly promising, who is coming up in this hunting way, and 
knows how to do a horse’s head. If I had known, I could have got 
him, and he’d have been about the same. He did Pownall for the 
Crewe Hunt, on his black cob; quite a Vandyke thing, I assure you.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you the reason they had him to do my figure,” began 
Mr. Gay. 

“‘ Not but that’s very fair,” went on his lordship, screwing his glass 
into his eye ; “very fair indeed, too fiery, though—far too fiery! What’s 
this—post, ch ?” 

Mr. Chewton was entering with a beadle-like air; his hands full of 
letters carefully sorted, and which he considered he distributed with 
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infinite grace and courtly effect. He came formally to the top of the 
table, where he laid down a packet, nicely assorted in sizes, beside 
Lord Bellman, with a half-whispered and most obsequious ‘“ My lord.” 
He looked round the table, doing the same to everyone. In this office 
he was considered, by his dependents and admirers, to be unmatched. 

Lord Bellman glanced at them one by one, finishing his tea, toast, 
&c. as he did so; and only indicating the probable contents by side-long 
looke, pursings of his mouth (tea-cup being suspended), and upliftings 
of his eyebrows. At last he pitched on one, opened it, and read it. 

“‘ Well,” he said, “this is from Stephenson; everything clear, all 
plain-sailing ; submitted it to counsel, made searches, and all that. 
We're to sign at once.” 

“What! Freeman’s estate?” said Mr. Gay heartily. “I’m so glad; 
I’m delighted to hear it. I didn’t like asking you, for I was afraid ; 
and I was wanting to see how you’d like the place.—Di, popsy, listen 
to this!—May I tell her?” 

“Now what is it, papa? If it’s a secret, I won’t keep it.” 

“ Only about Freeman’s estate, Miss Diana, which is all virtually my 
property now. I am to be one of the powers that be of this county.” 

“O, I am so glad, Lord Bellman; but you must promise to build 
a house, or we sha’n’t care for you at all.” 

“OQ, I shall come down occasionally to look after the people, get 
in my rents, and all that.” 

“Indeed you must do no such thing, Lord Bellman. We won't 
have any absentee people spoiling our county, getting all they can out 
of it, and doing nothing. No, no,” said Diana, tossing her head; “ we 
won’t have you on those terms at all.” 

“Diana, popsy! D’ye hear her lecturing his lordship—bringing 
him to book, like the—” 

“Tam quite serious, papa,” she went on, composing her lips into a 
grave expression; “I don’t approve of it at all. Property has its duties 
as well as its rights; and you know those poor people in Ireland—” 

“OQ, what have we here?” said his lordship in great good-humour. 
“ A Radical—a real Radical! For shame, Gay, to bring up your chil- 
dren in this way!” 

“T think,” said Miss Diana, “the Radicals are the nicest people in 
the world. I hope we shall have a republic in England before long ; 
it would be such fun. Do you recollect, papa, the handsome young 
man we met in the train going to London, and who told such pleasant 
stories? He said he was a Radical.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Gay, who was inclined to run into grave narrative 
on any hint; “I assure you, as agreeable and pleasant a fellow as I’d 
ask to see; quite a gentleman, I assure you, Bligh—manner, dress, 
bearing, information—everything.” 

“And he had eyes, hair, nose, mouth, and a real head, hadn’t he, 
papa?” said Miss Diana, with a sly look to both sides of the table. 
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“ Just listen to her!” said Mr. Gay, delighted. ‘ Did you hear that 
—hitting at her poor old daddy? Well, after that I’ll say no more. 
God bless me, it’s getting late! See the country fellows looking in 
the window?—hang their impudence! Diana, my pet, you should 
keep your friends in order.” 

“'They’re very forward,” she said, and fluttered over to the window, 
which she opened. 

The company followed her slight figure and the folds of her habit, 
which streamed behind her. 

** Go away, Tom Holden,” she said. ‘I am very angry with you; 
you have no business to be there; I won’t have it!” Then she came 
back again. “See how they obey me!” she said. 

The party broke up. In a half-hour there was a curious scene 
in front of the house. It seemed as if there was to be a meeting, and 
people were assembled to hear addresses. There were a couple of open 
carriages drawn up; an Irish outside car; at least a dozen horses being 
walked to and fro; and a whole crowd of retainers, who pretend to 
be of use in some way. From the windows of Gay Court looked out 
many faces, gentle and simple—but more simple—which, with white 
cap and a broom or two faintly visible behind, betrayed the suspended 
labour of the housemaid. There was plunging of hoofs and crunch- 
ing of gravel; the broad steps were crowded with many figures, and 
lighted up with abundant and cheerful scarlet; while the air was per- 
fumed with the morning cigar, and made melodious with the light 
chatter of voices. The meet was half a mile away, at what was called 
*‘t?ould Garse Cover.” The young men are pleasantly leaning against 
the piers of the steps, when suddenly out strides Mr. Gay, in his scarlet 
coat and white breeches and shining boots, to take the command. 
Behind him come the distinguished guests; and our Diana told later 
with many a titter how she had distinctly heard from the crowd, 
“Theer, thot be the lard.” That nobleman was considered to affect 
an almost unsportsmanlike appearance in his dress, which was only a 
black cutaway coat, with buff-leather breeches and short black boots. 
Mr. Gay on public occasions became energetic and vigorous. 

“ Now, look alive,” he said, “and bring forward Father John!” 
And in a moment a strong brown creature, well drawn together, short 
legged, good shoulders, and small head, but with fast solid quarters, 
and the well-bent hock which is the true merit of the hunter. A 
groom led Father John forward, who advanced with a wise and com- 
posed demeanour, with no pricking of the ears or startings—a sober 
and a wise man, who knew he must reserve himself for the day’s work 
before him. In his own native land Father John would have been 
attended as he walked with many a muttered “ Ah, begorrah! see 
that, now !—that’s the fine crather intirely !” 

“O, indeed!” said his lordship, drawing on his gloves and measuring 
him critically. “ He promises well.” 
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In a moment he was in the saddle, sitting “like a true man,” 
said someone in the crowd; then gathering up the reins and ambling 
in the regular hunter’s jog-trot. 

Then came D’Orsay, very satiny in his coat, but wild-eyed as usual, 
and foolishly pricking up his ears and starting at every sound. Diana 
tripped down the steps, daintily holding her habit. Bligh was at the 
door, looking with interest at the proportions of Father John—for he 
had an eye for a horse as much as for a point of law. He did not see 
Miss Diana looking back for the expected attention. Suddenly she 
whipped her skirt a little impatiently. 

“Mr. Bligh !—well, sir, am I to climb up myself ?” 

He started and came down. Miss Diana laid her hand on the 
saddle. Bligh stooped; but D’Orsay was fretful and out of humour that 
morning —the bustle and arriving of horses during the night had 
disturbed him and put him out, as it would have a human dandy who 
had come home from a ball. Bligh in his eagerness, and perhaps awk- 
wardness, to retrieve his inattention, swung up Miss Diana a little too 
quickly, and D’Orsay swerving away, she came to the ground again. 

“You did that on purpose,” she said; “you are thinking of some- 
thing else.” 

A cheery voice called out behind, “ My dear good Bligh, I saw 
you do that. One would think it was a volume of Chitty you were 
putting up on a shelf. But let me now; please do. Don’t be restive.” 

There is a precious sort of obstructive manner which will be good- 
humouredly obstinate, and puts away such pressure as this. Others 
without this charm have to give way or hold possession in a rude 
boorish way. Bligh made a faint protest, and chose the former. 

“ That’s a good man. Now we'll try again. D’Orsay is scared with 
all this company. Poor fellow! Let us soothe him first. Poor fellow!” 
And Diana’s delicate hand and a great buckskin glove were travelling 
over the dandy’s neck with most grateful effect. ‘Now we'll try.” 
And in a second Diana had fluttered up like a bird, and had perched 
ever so lightly on the small saddle. 

Bligh admired her thus, when D’Orsay, now in good-humour, began 
to move off in a playful canter. 

‘* That’s the way to do it,” called out Lugard. ‘“ We'll teach this 
lawyer in time. Now,” he added, taking his friend affectionately by 
the arm, “to get our own nags. At these show-gatherings they potter 
away such a lot of valuable time.” This was a favourite method of 
treatment with Mr. Lugard: after he had, as he called it, put aside 
his man, he made up for it by a profusion of almost blandishments. 
They were up in a moment. The ladies had got into the carriages 
and on cars with the non-hunting gentlemen, and presently everyone 
drove away. 
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